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Se ne Lith, Inks 


were the first thoarephic abe 
made from dyestuffs 
treated with sodium tungstate 
for better sunfastness 
and are still leading 


with their outstanding resistance properties 






The Senefelder Company, Inc. 


“Everything for % Lithography 


32-34 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 
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THAT NATIONAL 
BROADSIDE JOB 
iS RUSH! 


ON HAMMERMILL OFFSET 
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THEN WE WON'T TAKE ANY 
CHANCES. WE'LL RUN IT 


How to print your rush jobs right... 


M** a Customer wants work turned out quick. 
But no customer is willing to sacrifice 
quality for speed. Avoid complaints. Play safe... 
print your “rush’’ jobs on Hammermill Offset. 


In your shop Hammermill Offset is fast-run- 
ning, smooth-feeding. It holds accurate, fine-line 
register even through difficult color runs. It does 
all a paper can do to help you turn out a good 
job—on time. 

When you deliver the job, Hammermill Offset 
assures your Customer sharp, clean type repro- 


duction ... rich, lifelike halftones . . . brilliant, 







sparkling color work. And it brings him the 
economy of work-and-turn printing without ob- 
jectionable printing “show through.” In a word, 
Hammermill Offset pleases him . . . and that’s 
your first step toward profitable repeat business. 


WANT SOME NEW SELLING IDEAS? 


Send for new Collection of Commercial Specimens on 
Hammermill Offset. Contains reprints of top-notch 
offset jobs produced for a dozen different advertisers 
... folders, magazine inserts, catalogs, broadsides. . . 
examples of 1-color, 2-color, 4-color work ... modern 
treatments in layout and design. It’s a warehouse of 
useful new ideas you can turn into sales. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

Please send me, free, the Collection of 
Commercial Reprints on Hammermill 
Offset. ML AU 


















Position 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 







































































Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Lithe 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
) Aluminum Pietes 
] Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Aspheltum Liquid 
) Aspheltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
| Bronzing Peds 
) Cerborundum Powder 
Caustic Sode 
Cellulose Cleening 
Peper 
Chercoal Sticks 
Chemicals, Litho 
Chine Marbles 
Cold Top Eneme!l 
Colledion Emulsion 
Columbie Paper 
Copierieck 
Cornelin Solution 
Correction Slips 
Counter Etch 
“Convenient” 
Creyon Holders 
Creyon ink 
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SENEFELDER 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
Everything to make the job easier G20 












Eech month we will 
briefly describe on 
outstending item in 
the Senefelder group 
of supplies for the 
lithogrepher. 





CELLULOSE CLEANING PAPER 

Many deep-etched, or photo-composed plates are 
spoiled by the use of improper wiping materials 
while being processed. Lithography, especially the 
processing of the plate, is a chemical process and 
no impure materials may be used in any chemical 
process. 

The ideal and most efficient wiping material avail- 
able for use on photo-composed plates is Cellulose 
Cleaning Paper which is a chemically pure product, 
absolutely clean, highly absorbent, extremely soft in 
texture and sufficiently low in price so that it need 
only be used once. Cellulose Cleaning Paper which 
is chemically pure does not affect any chemical solu- 
tions; it is bleached pure white and this makes it 
possible to detect whether or not a plate has been 
wiped perfectly clean. 

Cellulose Cleaning Paper has excellent absorbing 
properties; it removes the last particle of chemical 
solutions from the plate without leaving any residue 
behind and without harming the most delicate dot 
of the printing image. Cellulose Cleaning Paper is 
made in three-ply pads size 12 x 20” and these pads 
are embossed with a corduroy pattern; in this form 
the paper is very convenient to handle and gives 
perfect results in cleaning. 

Cellulose Cleaning Paper is always ready for use 
without spoilage of material and without waste of 
time. It should be stored in a dry. dust-free room. 
properly wrapped. 

Write for leaflet No. 183 describing characteristics 
of Cellulose Cleaning Paper, prices, etc. 








The Senefelder Company, Inc. 


“Eucrything for Lithography” 


32-34 GREENE ST. 


Creyon Pencils Fountein Etch Lithe Inks Opeque 
Creyon Trenster French Chotk Litho Stones Peim Oil 

Peper Gemburger Slips Lump Pumice Pens, Litho 
Creyons, Lithe Gelatine Foils Magnesia Carb. pH Slide Comperetors 
Deep Etch Supplies Gless Marbles Meple Bolis Photographic Geletine 
Developing | Glycerine Mica Powder Planium Etch Selt 
Deuble Etch Selt Graining Marbles Moleskin Pletes, Lithographic 
Durelec Lecquer Graining Quartz Molleton Press Boords 
Egg Albumen Gum Arabic Mutton Tallow Printing Inks 
Engrev. Meedies Hond Rollers Negative Brushes Process Glue 
Engrev. Stones Hydroquinone Negative Collodion Process Oil 
Etches Impression Rubber Negative Giess Proofing Inks 
Excelsior Peper Sheeting Negative Varnish Pumice Powder 
Felt Daubers indie Peper Neg-O-Lec Quertz, Graining 
Film Filters Ink Mullers Nitric Acid Rolling-up Ink 
Fliennel, Litho ink Knives Offset Bienkets Rosin Powder 
Flint, Greining Ink Slebs Offset Inks Rubber Snoke Slips 
Fly Cord Liquid Tusche Offset Powder Rubbing Stones 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 

Sherp Etch 
Snoke Slips 
Soapstone 
Sponges 
Stee! Balis 
Steelcley Marbies 
Stone Cement 
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LITHOGRAPHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS EVERYWHERE 








































THe Cover 

Business is on the march! And nothing 

symbolizes increased business activity 

on all fronts as does the steel indus- August, 1940 
try, bellwether in good times and bad, 

So in this photo you see not only a Volume 8 No. 8 
steel mill with roaring blast furnaces 

and production capacity notched to a 

new pitch,—but all business and all 

industry on the march. Photo by 

F. S. Lincoln. 





THE LEADER IN THE FOOD FIELD, WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS ISSUE 
the Meat Packing Industry offers 
the lithographic industry a fertile 
market for a highly diversified Editorials 
list of its products, including 
recipe booklets, window displays, 
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posters, containers, cartons, labels I I 24 
and metal and glass lithography. By Herbert P. Paschel 
It offers its richest rewards to ‘ 2 ‘ , 
the exentive Uchegpagher chile to Western Giant .......... aE Teen oe a eee 28 
evolve new ideas for merchandis- aii ecscticcedclila cinscitiacecstiiiliidncnieiamailioninaat 29 
ing its products and equipped to By John Stark 
give fast and efficient service. — 2 
(Page 18) Darkroomitis —.............. TN ae Ne eee hiuelicatilibihenidenibanaaianes 31 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN  APPA- Lee 33 
RATUS for helping the lithographic , 

site agit Give Them Ideas ...... <i poised ebainaeainmandialdsas pcnse mei ease ie aa 35 
cameraman maintain = accurate 
control in every phase of the Offset Paper EE Eo Ete 38 
camera operation are being placed By William Bond Wheelwright 


on the market every day. No 
excuse is therefore valid if this 
department of the lithographic 


a PI oisccsssinsietaatialietttanienctensisncisepinaiaiamem 40 


plant is not operating at peak Techmical News ame Literature cc ccccccciiicccccccccccccccciccscctcccssssssetccescessssssssnss 41 
efficiency. (Page 24) By Kenneth W. Martin 

HAVE YOU EVER HEARD OF DARK- : 

ROOMITIS? It’s an unhealthy dis- In and About the Trade 20.00.0000... snideicriastantbadagdaslactnioasaneemamasannia 43 
ease that feeds like a parasite on . ‘ , 

nis. tes neo to oe, On Pe Tie: a ID nies csesinnsiiitnicssinhinasiieienneniii 51 
it is ignored in many plants due Lithographic Abstracts ...... witli cd il Pass Sal a Et . BP 
to mismanagement or just down- 

right laziness. Pluck it out. Where to Buy Speereerrrretettt retire tit tt tt etter i seeeeeeeeesaereeneneeeeeneees 64 
(Page 51) ee A ss scesssisiiadamesiiciinmiaeeielaatiamaiaenes 65 
WHO WAS IT SAID THAT IF HE 

had a big enough lever he could Advertisers’ Index  ............. ‘nieces tase Re era ee SET OMEN aeetasn mance 67 
move the world? He had an in- 

cnntinn thei exeng vate. (Pane ere een ee ater eee ck Teeny eve e 68 
35) 
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N. A. P. L. 
CONVENTION ISSUE 


Will your company be represented at the forthcoming convention of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers, meeting at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, September 26, 27, 282 Many equipment and supply firms will. 
Whether or not, why not bring your company’s services before the con- 
vention with a special advertisement in our Convention Issue. As 
official publication for the N.A.P.L., MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
...alithographed magazine for lithographers .. . is an advertising 
medium that has definite reader acceptance by the trade... 
your customers... it is your direct approach to the litho 

plants in advance of your salesman’s calls. 

Several hundred copies over the regular monthly cir- 
culation will be distributed to those attending the 
convention. Special low advertising rates are in 
effect for this issue only. Why not put this on 
your must list and either write or wire your 


space reservations or for more particulars? 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Western Office: 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Cways a bullseye 


WITH SINCLAIR AND VALENTINE 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICE 







Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Albany Boston Dallas Jacksonvil To Los Angeles Nashvi ile Philadelphia 
Baltimore Chicago Dayton Kansas City Manila New Haven San Francisco 














HERE ARE TWO JOBS, GUS... 


ONE 10 BE FIGURED LETTERPRESS 
THE OTHER OFFSET 








Can YOU figure 
both jobs: 


Get the profits from the extra work offset affords 


From everywhere comes evidence that printshops which have good letterpress equipment, supplemented 
by efficient o offset equipment, are running far ahead of straight letterpress competition. The reasons are obvious: 


With letterpress printing show- 
ing a good 15% gain*, and offset 
sagen running ahead as much 
as 40%*, the printer with both 
letterpress and offset equipment 
is gaining in both directions. 


Since a large share of the offset 
volume is purchased by buyers 
of letterpress printing, the printer 
with both kinds of equipment 
can get both classes of work from 
his regular customers. 


With many of today’s buyers of 
printing favoring the shop that 
offers a complete service, the 
printer with both letterpress and 
offset equipment can get the 
“lion’s share” of the work. 


*From latest U. S. Census of Manufactures Figures. 


In other words, only the printer who can offer both letterpress and offset printing is equipped to “cash in” 
on the opportunities offset affords. And it’s a real opportunity, since much of the offset volume is in addition 
to, and not at the expense of, letterpress printing. e Why not take full advantage of it? The complete 
story on offset will interest every letterpress printer. Ask your ATF Salesman to give you all the facts. 





Ask ATF ... nowhere else can you get every- 


thing from precision cameras to high-speed sheet and web offset presses ... as well as bindery equipment and 
experienced engineering layouts. Only ATF can give you both ... complete offset and letterpress. Ask ATF! 











also makes Type, 
Kelly Presses, the Little 
Giant, and Non-offset Guns 


= ae American Type Founders « offset Division 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH,N.J + Branches and Agents in Principal Cittes 


Types used: Bulmers, Balloons and Ultra Bodonis 
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TROT METHYLENE MERCER 


Into every negative enters 


COPY 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 
CHEMICALS 


To PRODUCE a finished negative of the better type, 


you need better copy, better craftsmanship and better 


chemicals. Merck chemicals for the graphic arts are better 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 


chemicals—the kind that go a long way toward produc- 


ing better results. « 7076 .* 


MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY,N. J. 


NEW YORK: 161 Sixth Ave., PHILADELPHIA: 1649 N.Broad St., ST. LOUIS: 4528 S. B’way + In Canada: MERCK &CO.Ltd.. MONTREAL& TORONTO 
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Positively MUST READING 


Relax. 
Go to the seashore. Go to the mountains. Go to the country. Take a trip. 


It's mid-summer, and it'll soon be dog days and everyone needs a vacation 
once a year. So relax. Take it easy. Everything'll be taken care of while 
you're away. We'll keep you posted on what's happening in your favorite 
industry. Modern Lithography reports the news of the industry every month, 
describes the latest technical developments, keeps abreast of the markets, 
watches for new trends, pricks a listening ear and fixes a sharp eye on every- 
thing inside and outside the industry that is important, significant, essential 
and worthy of your notice. 
So take it easy. Go somewhere. We'll keep tabs on everything. When 
you come back, if you've read Modern Lithography each month, given 
each issue the old cover-to-cover treatment, you'll find you haven't 
missed a thing. Just one precaution: Make sure before you go that 
you've renewed your subscription. Just fill out the coupon and make 
sure you receive your copy of Modern Lithography every month. 
Don't miss an issue. It's positively must reading. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
254 West 3lst St. New York City 


Send me MODERN LITHOGRAPHY every month for a year. Mail 
me invoice for $3.00 to cover — Foreign and Canada $4.00. 


Name | KEEP POSTED WITH MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


Company 
Address 


City Country 





Type of Business Position 

















GUARDIAN YELLOW CRUISER BLUE FLAGSHIP RED ANCHOR BLACK 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 





Telephone, COlumbus 5-2512 


OFFICERS 


Mearze S. ScuaFF, President 
Dando-Schaff Printing & Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joun W. RoLtman, Vice-President 
Intelligencer Printing Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Grorce E. Loper, Treasurer 
National Process Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Water E. Soperstrom, Secrelary 
New York, N. Y. 


L. B. Montrort, Legal Counsel 
Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORS 


M. ALAN Cross 
Brownell Photo-Lithograph Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


S. Epwin EarRLe 
Northern Lithographing Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


J. C. GALLAGHER 
Franklin DeKleine Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 


A. G. GorDon 
Winston Printing Co., Inc. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WILLIAM A. KRUEGER, Jr. 
W. A. Krueger Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


H. A. MATHIAS 
A. H. Mathias & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. G. McCormick, Jr. 
The McCormick-Armstrong Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Lee B. ROSENSTADT 
Ardlee Service Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


W. W. SCHAUMANN 
Copifyer Lithograph Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Jack C. STEIN 
Stein Printing Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Puiip B. Terry 
Spaulding- Moss Company 
Boston, Mass. 


RaLpx C. WILLIAMS 
Federal Lithograph Company 
Washington, D. C. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


DIRECTORS EX-OFFICIO 


Georce E. Lover 
National Process Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Pau. A. HEIDEKE 
The Washington Pianograph Co., Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 
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1776 BROADWAY 


NEW YO@RK, N. Y. 


TO LITHOGRAPHERS EVERYWHERE, 
Dear Mr. Lithographer: 
We're going to Chicago this year! 


Yes sir, the National Association of Photo-Lithographers has decided 
on the Palmer House, Chicago, for its Eighth Annual Convention, Sep- 
tember 26, 27 and 28. That's good news, we think, for lithographers 
everywhere. 


Why ? 


Well, for one thing it's good news because the date falls over a 
week-end — the 26th is on a Thursday — which means that your key 
men will be able to attend the production clinics without disrupting 
plant production very much. 


For another thing it's good news because it will enable the NAPL 
Convention to avail itself of the cooperation and facilities of the 
Chicago School of Printing and Lithography. Under the School's 
supervision, clinics on color separation, dot etching and all phases 
of the plate making operation are being considered. 


For a third thing it's good news because it means that with Chicago 
centrally located as it is, more equipment and supply manufacturers 
will be on hand to show and explain to you the latest aids to better 
and more efficient production. 


These are three good reasons for broadcasting the good news of the 
NAPL'S Eighth Annual Convention, don't you agree? 


But wait — we haven't told you anything yet. What's more we're not 
going to. Not in this letter anyway. We're going to save some of 

it for future convention releases which you will receive regularly 
right up to convention time. 


About all we'd like you to think about right now is the date of the 
convention so you can lay your plans accordingly. Take our word for 
it this is one convention you'll not want to miss! Set the week-end 
of September 26th to 28th aside now! 





You're invited whether you're a member of the NAPL or not! 


CV. Stucko 


For the Committee on Arrangements. 


P. S. Advance registration fee is $5.00, which includes the annual 
banquet and all of the sessions. Registration at the Convention, 
including all sessions and banquet, is $7.50. Why not take ad- 
vantage of this saving and send your reservation in today? 








JERSEY CITY. NEW JERSEY—150 Bay Street 
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EXPERIMENTIN’S SWELL! 


if you haven't anything else to do 


But if you're the typical busy lithographer, getting business and getting it out, you just 
don't have the time. So when you think of Deep Etch you think of PITMAN. There's a 
process that's no experiment. It's been on the market better than ten years and it's 
going stronger than ever. Chemicals all mixed ready for use, directions clear and easy 
to follow. Not only that, but the Pitman demonstrators know their job. They've been 
around and made plates when the weather was hot and when it was cold and all the 
stops in between. They don't ask for gold plated equipment either. If your whirler 
will whirl and if you can still get contact in the old vacuum frame, you can turn out 
mighty fine plates with the Pitman method. Costs are low too. Volume does that. 
Pitman's Deep Etch Chemicals have been known for years for their unchanging high 
quality. Why not stop long enough to write or phone Pitman for a Deep Etch Dem- 
onstration. It costs no more to get the best. 


HAROLD M. PITMAN COMPANY 


LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY DIVISION 


Pacific Coast Representative . . . G. GENNERT, 1153 Wall St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian Representative . . . LATIMER, Ltd., 90 Niagara St., Toronto. Canada 

















Slst Ave. and 33rd St.—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Features of VULCAN 
Litholastie Rollers 


Entirely non-rubber. Unaffected 
by oils, driers, etc., or by heat 
or cold. 






2. Free from swelling. Surface 
does not become pitted. 


Excellent distributing qualities. / ‘ 


Remarkably long life. 





Litholastic Rollers being used on Harris Offset 
Presses in the plant of Stearns & Beale, New York 


a > & 


Good for use with quick-drying 
inks, as well as with ordinary 
types of oil-base inks. 


6. Do not accumulate lint. 


Features of VULCAN Tw oO ti ig Helps 


Offset Blankets 


1. Minimum swelling. By actual 
test, Vulean Blankets have only 


toward better offset printing 


half the average amount of Most Lithographers and Offset Printers are using VULCAN 
swelling that is common to all Offset Blankets; and a large number also use VULCAN 
other offset blankets. Litholastic Roll Both q : 

©. Shem Gece unt tend to dies & sitholastic Rollers. oth products promote gooc ning 
the blanket. Hence . . . cleaner, work, forestall pressroom delays, and save money. Write 
sharper printing, and better for particulars and recommendations. 


register on multi-color work. 


3. Free from embossing, debossing, VULC “AN PROOFING COMPANY 


and stretching. 


4. Smooth, fine-textured surface, First Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street, Brooklyn, New York 
with a flexible, pliable body 
construction. Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


5. Recommended (No. 50) for the 
finest screen work and for dif- 


ficult multi-color jobs requiring 
hairline register. 


Offset Blankets and Litholastiec Rollers 
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“Don’t worry Horatio, this rope’s strong as 
Permanized Ledger Papers.” 





Permanized.” 


“I’m mighty glad that new letterhead went 








“The new 





Permanized like yours, John.” 


Club stationery is 
Papers off my mind.” 








“I’m sorry dear, but I can’t get Permanized 





PLOVER LINEN BOND 
OLD RELIABLE BOND 


INTERNATIONAL BOND 
ARTESIAN BOND 
SYSTEMS BOND 

REDEMPTION BOND 
MAJOR BOND 
OPAQUE BOND 








WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
Exclusive manufacturers of 


ENT 





BOND - LEDGER - THIN 


NEW YORK OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: 71-73 MURRAY ST. 


Looking for the information that will give you a sharp insight on the real secrets 
of making quality Rag Content Boods and Ledgers? Write for a copy of the booklet 
that unfolds a brand mew concept of the proper way to give the customer what be 
wants in paper. Ask for a copy of—‘‘BALANCE - Paper's INTANGIBLE INGREDIENT.” 


(Permaniged 
OLD RELIABLE LEDGER 
ARTESIAN LEDGER 
SYSTEMS LEDGER 
AMITY LEDGER 
xx 
PLOVER ONION SKIN 
LAWYER'S ONION SKIN 
AMITY ONION SKIN 
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ture of a probable fourteen billion dol- 

lars for national defense during the year 
1941 and the remainder of this, we see both a 
challenge and an opportunity for the litho- 
graphic industry. Some observer has re- 
marked that with industry's resources turned 
full blast on the production of armaments 
there will be a tendency towards curtailment 
of production and consumption of peace time 
goods, with the consequent dislocation of 
business in general and a narrowing of the 
possible tax base on which the armament 
program is based. ‘This would cause un- 
pleasant consequences now and worse than 
unpleasant ones later on. ‘Therefore, he 
pointed out, it is the duty of advertising to 
stimulate consumption of peace time goods at 
a rate not lower than our present rate. Therein 
lies the challenge and the opportunity for the 
lithographic industry, a challenge which will 
tax to the utmost its collective imagination, 
creative powers and administrative skill, and 
an opportunity for taking the initiative 
among the creative branches of the graphic 
arts. For with the tendency towards de- 
creased consumption of peace time goods, some 
advertisers, paradoxically, will be inclined to 
curtail their advertising. Unless the litho- 
graphic industry is prepared to show them the 
error of their ways, and convince them of the 
need for intensifying advertising activities 
rather than the opposite, it will neither have 
met its challenge nor accepted its opportunity. 


[: THE projected plan for the expendi- 


Doe 


N GOOD times and bad, for large com- 
panies and small, it has been demon- 
strated repeatedly that it is poor business 

to ignore your competitors. What they do, 
affects your business almost as much as your 
own activities. The closer you work in har- 
mony with them, the less opportunity there 
is for those competitive difficulties to arise 
which so frequently steal away legitimate 
profits. It is just selfish, hard-boiled common 
sense to cooperate with your competitors. 
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All of which sharply spotlights the annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers which will be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, September 26, 27 
and 28. For his own good, as well as the best 
interests of the industry, every photo-lithog- 
rapher should find the few days necessary to 
meet with fellow members of his profession in 
their search to find what solutions joint action 
can offer for the problems of the industry. 
The convention is being held at a central and 
easily accessible spot, and the dates have been 
well selected so that nothing should stand in 
the way of a good attendance. 

Whether or not you are presently a mem- 
ber of the association, every photo-lithog- 
rapher is invited by the directors of the asso- 
ciation to attend these sessions. They look 
forward to seeing you in Chicago. 


Do 


HE article ‘‘Litho Media Polls Buyer- 

Reaction” in last month’s issue cer- 

tainly put its finger on a sore spot in 
the industry by revealing the confusion and 
bewilderment in the minds of many adver- 
tisers arising from the large assortment of 
terms and trade names now being used to de- 
scribe the lithographic process. This month 
one of our contributors adds a further note 
to ?_ condition by calling attention to numer- 
ous “basic misconceptions’, as he calls them, 
in a book just published on printing inks. 
‘When the author starts talking about the 
lithographic process,’’ says our contributor, re- 
viewing the book, “‘he’s in a fog, lost com- 
pletely. But,’’ he adds, ‘‘that’s not unusual. 
How could anyone help but be uninformed 
and incoherent when you consider the parade 
of terms and trade names used? What the 
lithographic industry needs, apparently, is an 
articulate publicist to clear the decks, chop out 
of the industry’s vocabulary all the mislead- 
ing jargon and help lift the fog in which the 
average person is enveloped. You'd think the 
process was some kind of black magic.’ 
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By Ewing Galloway 


HE Meat 
provides a 


for lithography, because, from 


Packing Industry 


consistent market 
a production standpoint, it is unaf- 
fected by practically every condition 
activity. 


affecting general business 


There is only one force—livestock 
supply—that affects production, sale 
and delivery of meat. There is never 
an over-production of meat; never 
a lack of demand. As livestock sup- 
plies increase, the activity in the Meat 
Packing Industry increases in direct 
proportion. As long as livestock is 
available, the Meat Packing Industry 
continues to operate. And as long as 
the Meat Packing Industry operates 
it is a definite purchaser of lithog- 
raphy. 

The Meat Packing Industry ts a 
bright spot in the industrial picture. 
Current U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics figures show employment in the 
Meat 106.2% 
of the employment level in 1938. 
Compared with 1923-25 employment 
index of 100, the present index of 
Meat 


Industry stands at 102.1%. 


Industry as 


Packing 


Packing 


employment in the 
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Latest U. S. Government 
of Census reports show that in value 
of products the Meat Packing In- 
dustry is the largest industry in the 
country today. Its annual value of 
products amounts to $3,320,471,231, 
comprising 31.6% of the value of 
products of the entire food field. 
There is not a single state in the 
Union without its share of meat 
packing plants and meat by-products 
manufacturers. However, this huge 
volume is housed in 2,383 plants— 
only 5% of the total establishments 
in the food field. Thus it is ap- 
parent that the potential purchasing 
power per unit is tremendous, con- 
sistent and highly concentrated. With 
all reporting and forecasting agencies 
looking constantly in- 
creasing livestock supplies, conditions 
are exceptionally favorable for the 
of lithographed 


forward to 


sale of a _ variety 
products. 

The Meat Packing Industry is made 
up of meat packers, sausage manu- 
facturers, grease and tallow manufac- 
(renderers), oleomargarine 


manufacturers, shortening manufac- 


turers 
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turers, and glue and gelatin manu- 
Their operations and func- 





facturers. 
tions are as follows: 

Meat packers slaughter animals and 
carry on a general meat packing busi- 
ness, including the production of 
sausage, specialties and by-products. 
Sausage manufacturers specialize in 
the manufacture of meat 
loaves and ready-to-serve meats; 
they do not slaughter animals or 
manufacture by-product lines. Ren- 
derers carry on the manufacture of 
inedible products—greases, 
tallows, oils, animal feeds, fertilizers, 
etc. The various by-products manu- 
facturers specialize in the manufac- 
ture of shortening and cooking oils, 
oleomargarine, dog foods, glue, gela- 
tin, soap and other by-products. A 
noteworthy fact about the industry is 
that all the factors in the field are 
complete and entirely self-contained. 
They do their own buying, process- 
ing, manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing. They sell and distribute their 
own products. 

The Meat Packing Industry offers 
a wide market for printed and litho- 


sausage, 


animal 
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graphed paper wrappers, liners, 
covers, cartons, containers, shipping 
and storage containers used for dis- 
play purposes; lithographed tin and 
glass containers, metal caps, labels, 
counter displays, window displays, 
posters, package inserts, recipe book- 
lets. In order to give some idea of 
the market, an analysis of the needs 
of the Meat Packing Industry with 
regard to these lithographic products 
are given in the following paragraphs. 

According to the latest govern- 
ment report available, 9,243,461,684 
pounds of meat products are adapt- 
able to paper wrappers, liners, covers, 
etc. This comprises approximately 
60% of the total production of the 
industry, of fresh, cured, smoked and 
manufactured meat products amount- 
ing to 15,682,000,000 pounds. The 
breakdown follows: 


Fresh Pork ........... .2,065,469,044 Ibs. 
Pork, dry-salted, smoked 81,294,784 
Pork, pickled and dry- 


cured, smoked _.......... 857,326,359 
Pork, pickled and dry- 

cured, not smoked _..... 642,871,756 
Pork, dry-salted, not 

smoked oo. 386,614,472 
Cooked Hams ... 213,992,573 
Sausage, CCC. nnnceeceeunn-----1,353,301,632 
Edible organs, tripe, etc. 543,720,287 
“Other” fresh meat 23,438,203 
Oleomargarine ....... 388,894,146 
OS ae ‘ 915,645,875 
Shortening —....... .1,505,827,956 
Beef, pickled and other 

gee neeen eer 63,036,532 
Canned meat and meat 

products ..............._ 202,028,065 

Total ... 9,243, 461, 684 Ibs. 


In addition to the above, there are 
millions of pounds of poultry, cheese 
and butter handled by the Meat 
Packing Industry which also require 
wrappers, liners, and covers. How- 
ever, figures are not available on these. 
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FIRST IN THE FOOD FIELD 


VALUE OF 
INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 
Meat Packing Industry . sevesestnnaeernenenee 93y320,471,231 
Bread and Other Bakery octets. _ sta ..  1,426,162,859 
Canning and Preserving—Fruits and Vequabine, 

Fish and Other Sea Foods 867,337,746 
Flour and Other Grain-Mill Products ......................... 856,310,470 
*Butter ....... iatieas lilac ia ais is lana te 589,766,818 
Sugar .............. eer en 561,177,675 
*Feeds, Poapesed, te porwr al outs . accel 415,211,162 
Confectionery ..... sicieiliepaaiesdmoamsiviiainitinin 305,839,262 
*Ice Cream .. — " 282,002,617 
"Misslamsens Food ‘Peapasetions (Food te 

parations, not elsewhere classified) 278,638,830 
Non-Alcoholic Beverages . lanes 276,779,080 
Condensed and Evaporated Milk 0. 210,717,581 
Flavoring Extracts and Flevering Seems ldinteiidi 117,897,193 
Condensed and Evaporated Milk ........ <cicuemaienien 210,717,581 
Cereal Preparations . sieeve 164,495,199 
*Ice, Manufactured waiikiis 136,541,982 
Corn Syrup, Corn Sugar, Com Oil ona Starch . ae 135,819,685 
SUI sisczitcssstesegeicsicianletlethanesiileigaeihatiad i aadRi ats 112,785,898 
Flavoring Eateeste and Pvesiog II icnsinini 117,897,193 
*Poultry ...... ; inthis aaitdilieiiias 105,841,342 
Chocolate and Cocoa Products aaeieSueniateomn 102,346,113 
Malt .. sipaiiicalaiagetiilTieataliiiatn dela 94,629,627 
Chewing Gum = aaahiad 56,721,746 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, Vermicelli ond Neodins Roles 50,358,752 
Rice Cleaning and Polishing 46,852,756 
Vinegar and Cider sdb ialaictiaciaaeiit ae Dat : 6,427,223 


"Part of the production of industries indicated is produced in the 
Meat Packing Industry, but not included in Government Census re- 
ports for Meat Packing. 


(Compiled from latest U. S. Government Bureau of Census figures) 
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Appropriate point-of-sale advertising is accepted 100 per cent by packers and 
retailers as one of the most dependable means of stimulating sales of meat 


products. 


A dominant trend apparent in this type of advertising is the wide- 


spread use of natural color product reproductions. The display shown was 
lithographed in natural colors by Einson-Freeman, Long Island City, N. Y. 


According to the latest govern- 
ment report available, 6,408,806,085 
pounds of product are adaptable to 
packaging in cartons and similar con- 
tainers. This comprises over 40% of 
the total production of the industry. 
Annual production figures of leading 
products, the major portion of which 
are merchandised in packages, are 
shown below: 

Pork, pickled and dry- 

cured, smoked 
Pork, dry-salted, 
Pork, pickled and dry- 


cured, not smoked 


857,326,359 Ibs. 
smoked 81,294,784 
642,871,756 
Pork, dry-salted, not 
386,614,472 
213,992,573 


smoked 
Cooked hams 
Beef, pickled and other 

cured 63,036,532 
Sausage, headcheese, meat 

puddings, scrapple, 

etc. ,353,301,632 
Lard 915,645,875 
1,505,827,956 


6,408,806,085 lbs. 


Shortenings 
Total 
Since the average capacity per car- 
ton is said to be approximately two 


20 


pounds, it would therefore require 
more than 3,204,403,043 cartons to 
handle the above production. In 


addition, new developments in the 
packaging of fresh meats are said to 
be constantly swelling this market. 

Solid fibre containers are exten- 
sively used for the shipment, storage 
and display of all canned and glassed 
products manufactured by the Meat 
Packing Industry, and for the ship- 
ment, storage and display of packaged 
lard, shortening and oleomargarine. 
According to the latest government 
report, production figures for these 
products are as follows: 


Shortenings 1,505,827,956 ibe. 
Lard 915,645,875 “ 
Canned and/or glassed 

meat products 615,832,143 
388,894,146 


3,426,200,120 Ibs. 


Oleomargarine 
Total 


The standard capacity per container 
is said to be approximately 50 pounds. 
Thus it would require 68,524,002 
fibre containers to handle the above. 


O; COURSE, in addition to the 
lithographed containers which 
the products listed above require, they 
are all packed in lithographed tin 
and glass packages, or in packages 
using lithographed metal caps and 
labels. Thus the market for metal 
and label lithography can also be 
visualized as tremendous. 

One of the great problems in con- 
nection with designing meat pack- 
ages, whether they are lithographed 
on tin or glass, closure or label, ac- 
cording to the industry, is to convey 
an identification of producer and 
product in such a way that consum- 
ers almost inevitably think of both 
together. 

Another problem, almost as tough, 
it is added, is to comply with gov- 
ernment regulations for packers’ labels 
without making the package an un- 
attractive, cluttered affair of illegible 
printing. 

There are, also, hundreds of other 
questions which confront the crea- 
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Meat Packers 
Sausage Manufacturers 


Shortening Manufacturers 


Oleomargarine Manufacturers 


Total Meat Packing Industry 





BREAKDOWN OF THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Grease and Tallow Mfrs. (Renderers) 


Glue and Gelatine Manufacturers 


(Compiled from latest U. S. Government Bureau of Census figures ) 


PRODUCTS 
VALUE OF 
$2,787,357,940 
156,136,829 
52,268,767 
239,495,067 
44,562,694 
40,649,934. 





$3,320,471,231 








tive lithographer and printer. Such 
questions as how to effect the change 
with a minimum of disturbance to a 
large network of plants, distributors, 
dealers, etc.; consideration of dis- 
play-value, consumer-appeal and econ- 
omy—all these the lithographic artist 
must think about as seriously as he 
does about actual design. 

In the years since 1934 there has 
been rapid advancement in label and 
package design. Commercial de- 
signers are more familiar today with 
the elements of design which exert 
the greatest sales appeal. They have 
learned how to use these most effec- 
tively and how to combine them to 
the best advantage to give any par- 
ticular product greater attention-get- 
ting value and desirability. The out- 
standing package of an earlier date, 
therefore, may still be of good design 
and capable of doing a good selling 
job, but it should not be expected to 
compete on even terms with one of 
modern design in which are incor- 
porated all the latest ideas, and in 
the production of which all the most 
modern and efficient methods are used. 

Fully cognizant of this, the Meat 
Packing given much 
thought to the design of its canned 
meat labels. Up until very recently 
most companies had placed their pack- 
aging and label design problems in 
the hands of a commercial designer 
for solution. However, today, due in 
part to smart promotion by a few 
lithographing concerns, and in part 
by the desire of the Meat Packing 
Industry for new ideas, various litho- 
graphing concerns have been informed 
whenever a company decides to adopt 


Industry his 
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new label designs and invited to sub- 
mit ideas. The policy has been to 
select the one possessing the most 
merit, giving the lithographer au- 
thorization to also develop the same 
chosen theme for each product in the 
company’s line. 

In addition to the previously men- 
tioned uses of fibre containers, there 
is a decided and continuous trend to- 
ward their use over older types of 
containers for many of the following 
products: 

Fresh Meat 
Beef 4,746,612,058 Ibs. 





























In addition to 
the widespread 
use of more natu- 
ral color product 
reproductions in 
point-of-sale ad- 
vertising, the 
Meat Packing in- 
dustry favors the 
type of display 
which serves as a 
container for the 
product adver- 
tised, as 
penser for recipe 
booklets, folders 
and other pro- 
motional materi- 
al. The display 
basket shown was 
lithographed by 
Forbes, of Boston. 


a dis- 





Veal 661,616,346 Ibs. 
Mutton and lamb 766,667,291 “ 


Pork 2,065,469,044 
Edible organs, tripe, 
ete. . 543,720,287 


Other fresh meat 23,438,203 


Other Products 
Pork—smoked or cured 2,076,423,988 
Beef—pickled or 


cured 63,036,532 


Sausage, headcheese, meat 
puddings, scrapple, 
etc. 1,353,301,632 


Total ~12,300,285,381 lbs. 
The standard capacity per con- 
tainer is said to be approximately 50 
pounds. Thus it would require 
246,005,707 fibre shipping containers 
to handle annual production of the 
above products. It will be noted that 
fresh meat is included above. There 
is said to be a definite trend toward 
the sale of cuts rather than carcasses, 
with the majority of the cuts shipped 
in fibre shipping containers.- The 
volume distributed in these containers 
is constantly growing, and from all 
indications will continue to grow. 


Increasing use of colorful printed 
shipping containers is described as 
one of the interesting packaging 


trends in the Meat Packaging Indus- 
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try. Until a comparatively few years 
ago only a few shippers were using 
individually printed cartons, of which 
the most common was the plain cor- 
rugated shipping box on which only 
quantities and other necessary in- 
formation were printed. Publicity 
value of such boxes was small. New 
printing and lithographic processes 
and developments in the field of 
package designing have made it pos- 
sible to reproduce on the shipping 
box nearly any identifying label, 
theme or trade mark. The new type 
shipping display container serves as 
a conventional shipping carton in 
transit but when it reaches the retail 
outlet it is transformed quickly into 
a display stand. 


LTHOUGH there are no figures 

available to show the quantity 
or the value of the point-of-sale ad- 
vertising used by the Meat Packing 
Industry, appropriate advertising at 
the point of sale is accepted 100% 
by packers and retailers as one of the 
most dependable means of stimulat- 
ing sales of meat and meat products. 
Consumer memories are short, they 
argue. They may have admired one 
packer’s ad in the paper this morn- 
ing, but if they step into their meat 
store and are met by an impressive 
display card lauding the merits of 
so-and-so's meats, the first packer may 
lose the sale. Accordingly, the meat 
industry spends large sums annually 
preparing point-of-sale material and 
getting it to the retailer. 

Point-of-sale advertising used by 
the meat industry covers a wide range 
of material with each type of display 
serving a particular purpose. One 
of the most familiar is the meat 
chart, indicating the origin of many 
retail cuts. 

Large display cards, often executed 
in natural colors, are popular, as are 
smaller cards used for counter dis- 
play. The ‘‘washline’’ hanger is a 
familiar type of display frequently 
used for special sales as well as in 
day-to-day operations. Many displays 
combine two or more functions. 

Certain dominant trends are ap- 
parent in this type of advertising. 
One is the constant increase in use 
of natural color product reproduc- 
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tions, achieved by means of full color 
photography or appropriate art work. 
Meat is generally recognized as one 
of the most difficult foods to depict 
in natural colors. One complication 
is the fact that it tends to begin to 
change color as soon as cut. The 
packer or sausage manufacturer finds 
it necessary to exert a great deal of 
care in securing good meat illustra- 
tions for display purposes, for he 
knows that a poor reproduction may 
do his product more harm than good. 
Another trend noted in connection 
with point-of-sale material is the in- 
creasing tendency to make the dispiay 
serve some definite function, such as a 
support for actual samples of product, 
or to act as a handy dispenser for recipe 
booklets, folders or other promotional 
material. A third trend in packer 
point-of-sale material might be cited 
as a more careful study of the retailer's 
actual requifements in the distribu- 
tion of such advertising matter. 


Although a check-up with a num- 
ber of retailers indicates that they, 
themselves, are not quite agreed on 
what are their requirements, or on 
the type of display which seems most 
effective in encouraging customers to 
buy, they mentioned a number of 
points which should be useful to the 
lithographer as well as the packer in 
preparing and distributing this ma- 
terial. 

The retailer apparently does not 
like a display which takes up much 
space in his counter or his display 
case. With increasing use of top- 
of-the-case selling of various spe- 
cialty products, the retailer likes to 
use as much of this valuable area as 
possible in order to show actual mer- 
chandise. He is insistent that nothing 
block his own vision or that of his 
customer. 

Small displays that are flimsy and 
easily damaged are an annoyance to 
the retailer. Such material cannot 
stand up under rough handling and 
soon becomes unattractive or is lost. 
They complain that some displays, 
lithographed on thin paper, soon curl 
up and become unsightly if exposed 
to sunlight in the window. Small 


counter displays, they point out, often 
get pushed around and knocked down 
in the rush of business. 


Durability 








is definitely a consideration in pro- 
ducing successful point-of-sale ma- 
terial. 

Some retailers interviewed said 
they preferred a few large displays, 
placed in a convenient and easily- 
seen position, to a number of small 
ones. Several retailers mentioned 
beef, pork and lamb charts as among 
the best sales stimulators. 

“A woman is always interested in 
seeing where her cut of meat comes 
from,” they explain. They also be- 
lieve that charts and other displays 
encourage greater variety in meat pur- 
chases. One retailer deplored the 
fact that some of his customers sel- 
dom vary their purchases among more 
than three or four basic items. 

Retailers like point-of-sale material 
that can be tied in directly with dis- 
plays of merchandise. A close tie-in 
is difficult to achieve between adver- 
tising and fresh meats, but is easily 
done with such items as packaged 
hams, smoked meats and canned 
goods. 

A typical example of such a tie-in 
was a display used by Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co. in a recent campaign 
on Spam. Frequently used right 
next to the dealer's cash register, the 
display consisted of attractive ads il- 
lustrating different ways of serving 
the product, cans of the product, and 
packages of cheese recommended for 
use in “hot cheese Spamwiches.” 

The belief that the housewife gets 
a more concrete buying impulse from 
displays showing attractively prepared 
meat products, ready for the table, 
than from displays portraying only a 
trademark or slogan without illustra- 
tion of product is prevalent among 
retailers. Some chain store organiza- 
tions will not use interior displays 
for particular brands of products. 

Special holidays, such as Thanks- 
giving and Easter, are the themes 
around which a great deal of point-of- 
sale material is centered. If this ma- 
terial can be designed so that its use- 
fulness does not end with the holiday, 
so much the better, according to the 
retailers. This might be accomplished, 
they say, by using composite displays 
from which sections could be removed 
when the holiday was over, much 
in the same manner as special holi- 
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day overwraps now popular for pack- 
aged meat products are used. 

Preparation of effective point-of- 
sale material, while important, does 
not, however, constitute the entire 
problem. Distribution and reduction 
of waste of such material is con- 
sidered as an equally important phase. 

Some retailers interviewed felt that 
plenty of appropriate material was 
made available to them by packers 
without any effort on their own part. 
Others pointed to out-of-date displays 
on their walls and suggested that not 
enough effort was made to keep them 
supplied. 

This seems to be largely a matter 
of proper cooperation between the 
packer salesman and the retailer in 
each case. Calling frequently upon 
the retailer, the salesman certainly 
is in a position to appraise the con- 
dition of his displays and to know 
when new material should be sup- 
plied. 

In past years, meat packers invested 
much effort and expense in distribut- 
ing point-of-sale material and see- 
ing that it was properly set up in 
the retail This activity has 
been curtailed, but the retailer's dis- 
plays have probably not suffered ma- 
steps have been 
more 


store. 


terially, for other 


taken to make such material 


effective. In the case of some dis- 
plays, however, the 
that the packer salesman or other 


consensus Was 


representatives of the company, or the 
lithographer, offer 
help to insure that the display is 
given adequate position and handling 
in the retail store, since, if point-of- 
is to serve its proper 


suggestions and 


sale material 


function, it should by all means be 
kept looking attractive and up-to- 
date. 


DVERTISING and publicity ef- 

forts by individual packers in 
the Meat Packing Industry are aimed 
largely at keeping their name before 
the public, reminding customers of 
the quality of their meats, and at- 
tempting to non-customers 
to a belief in their value and good- 
Hence the choice of media are 
calculated to build con- 
sumer demand. Into this category 
fall 24-sheet posters and recipe book- 


convert 


ness. 
those most 
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Twenty-four 


sheet poster advertising ranges 

































from the 


institutional type designed to inform the consumer of the 
capacity and construction of the advertiser’s plant, thereby 
hoping to build confidence in his ability to produce 


quality products, to advertising for a specific product. 


lets as being of most interest to the 
lithographer. 
Using an 
packer as an example of the typical 
consumer of these lithographed media, 
we found that, not including the 
Easter and Christmas holidays when 
special campaigns are conducted, ap- 
proximately 100 24-sheet posters a 
month are used. New copy is placed 
on each board every month. The 
copy used ranges from the institu- 
tional type designed to inform the 
public of the large size and modern 
construction of the advertiser's plant, 
thereby hoping to build confidence 
in the ability of the firm to produce 
high quality products, to advertising 
for a specific product. 
Usually each billboard 
ment is reproduced as a counter card 
which is distributed to retail stores. 


average mid-western 


advertise- 


Here it serves as a direct tie-in with 
the billboards and as a reminder to 
each store visitor who may have seen 
the boards. These counter cards are 
similar in all details to the billboard 
and, of course, each design is used 
concurrently with that on the boards. 

Lithographed recipe booklets are 
being distributed at the present time 
by most packers in packages of sliced 
bacon, dried beef and the like. 

“Recipes are eagerly sought after 
by all housewives,’” says one sales 
manager. 

“We urge our branch managers 
and salesmen to take full advantage 
of the recipe feature and to build 
sales arguments around these inserts. 
Calling the dealer's attention to the 
fact that recipes are being packed in 
each package provides a new sales 

(Turn to page 57) 
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Densitometers of the visual type. 





CONTRO 


On the left, Eastman Transmission Densitometer, and right, 
Eastman Transmission and Reflection Densitometer. Both are fully described in the article. 








BY HERBERT P. PASCHEL 


HE photographic operation in 


lithographic work—halftone as 
well as continuous tone—is so 
variable a procedure that it cannot suc 
cessfully be practiced by any cut and 
and dried methods, nor, of course, by 
guesswork. An essential factor in 
photographic operation in the litho 
plant is naturally experience, but ex- 
perience alone may not at all times 
be equal to the various problems which 
might arise. The ideal condition re- 
quires that the photographer's experi- 
ence be supplemented by fool-proof 
equipment. It is our intention, there- 
fore, to review some of the more re- 
cent developments in equipment de 
signed for use as aids and checks to 
the photographer's work in the litho 
plant so that the lithographer may be 
fully acquainted with them. 
These instruments are capable of 
making certain determinations more ac- 
With- 


out them the photographer is forced to 


curately than human judgment. 


accept without question that the vari 
ous factors involved in the photo- 
graphic exposure are all functioning 
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according to theoretical requirements. 
The devices described can and do per- 
form their appointed tasks with greater 
precision and repetition than can be 
expected of a human being. That 
they can be depended upon to repeat 
over and over again their particular 
functions is their greatest asset. 

Color Temperature Meters 

Exposure in photography depends 
on several interdependent factors. 
Among them are the following: 

(a) The speed and color sensitivity 
of the photographic material employed. 

(b) The strength and quality of the 
light source. 

(c) The reflection and absorption 
of light by the copy. 

(d) The contrast of the copy (dif- 
ference between highlight and 
shadow). 

(e) The aperture of the lens. 

(f) The bellows extension (magni- 
fication or reduction). 

All of the above factors are under 
direct control of the operator with the 
exception of the light source. The 
characteristics of the particular plate 





or film are standardized by the manu- 
facturer, and this information is avail- 
able to the photographer. The charac- 
ter of the copy can be judged both by 
experience and the use of a densi- 
tometer. The aperture of the lens can 
be set in accordance with the bellows 
extension as established by certain 
mathematical equations. The photog- 
rapher is confronted with one highly 
important factor, however, which is 
variable, namely, light. So far as 
photography is concerned, light pos- 
sesses two characteristics: first, quan- 
tity and secondly, quality. Both of 
these work in unison in effecting a 
photographic exposure. The quan- 
tity denotes the strength of the light 
and is usually expressed in terms of 
candlepower, while the quality of 
light signifies its composition or color 
value and is expressed in degrees Kel- 
vin. 

Light is a form of radiation and 
consists of waves of various lengths. 
When light contains all of the wave- 
lengths in the visible spectrum we 
The absence of certain 


call it white. 
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wavelengths produces light of a cer- 
tain color. Color temperatures are 
denoted in degrees Kelvin (°K). 
They are 273 degrees higher than the 
same temperatures on the Centigrade 
scale. Color temperature is not quite 
the same as the actual temperature of 
the radiating object. However, as 
one increases, so does the other. In 
other words, the higher the tempera- 
ture, the whiter the light. Similarly 
if the voltage operating the particu- 
lar lamp falls below normal operating 
requirements, the color of the light 
will contain less blue and more red 


and yellow. The fluctuation of the cur- 
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YOUR VARIABLES! 


rent in addition to the age of the lamp, 
length of carbon (with arc lights), 
atmospheric conditions, etc., all con- 
tribute to variations in the output of 
lights used in photography. 

In certain types of monotone work, 
slight variations in the color and 
strength of the light will not make any 
perceptible difference in the quality 
of the negatives. When attempting 
color separations, however, a few de- 
grees change in the color value of the 
light may have an enormous effect on 
the balance of the separation negatives. 
Since the distortion in the color bal- 
ance of separation negatives must be 
compensated for by costly retouching, 
it is obviously cheaper to constantly 
check the light source and compensate 
according to the findings. The human 
eye is not capable of noticing slight 
changes in the color value of light and, 
therefore, it is necessary to make such 
determinations with some suitable in- 
strument. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has 
made available at reasonable cost an 
efhcient color temperature meter. The 
meter comes equipped with a special 
candle which burns at a known spectral 
distribution which is used to set the 
instrument for the color vision of the 
particular user. After the instrument 
is set, readings can be taken of the 
light source to be tested. If the meter 
indicates a color temperature appre- 
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ciably different from that which is con- 
sidered standard or desirable, appro- 
priate adjustment must be made. By 
the use of voltage control units such 
as rheostats, etc., the voltage across the 
lamps can be adjusted until the correct 
color temperature is attained. In the 
event that the electrical circuit cannot 
be altered, certain compensating filters 
can be used over the lens to absorb the 
excess or unwanted rays of light. The 
filter factors supplied by the film and 
plate manufacturers are based on light 
sources of specified color temperatures. 


If the light in the plant differs radi- 
cally from the specified color tempera- 
ture and cannot be controlled or com- 
pensated for, then it is expedient to 
establish the correct factors by means 
of appropriate tests. 

The use of this instrument presup- 
poses normal color vision. Those who 
have certain abnormalities in their 
color vision and those who are totally 
color-blind will not be able to use the 
meter. In reading the instrument it 
is advisable to take the average of a 
number of determinations. The color 


Marshall Transmission Densitometer. Described in the article. 




























The Lectro Densitometer. 





For reflection and trans- 


mission readings, halftone as well as continuous tone. 


temperature meter is not an exposure 
meter. It simply analyzes the color 


value, but indication about 


gives no 
the brightness level of the illumina- 
tion. It is desirable as an adjunct to 
the color temperature meter to use 
some instrument to analyze the strength 
or candlepower of the light source. Al- 
though instruments are available which 
will give direct candlepower readings, 
to have such an 


it 1s mot necessary 


elaborate device. The photo-electric 
type of exposure meter, such as the 
Weston and General Electric, 
entirely adequate for this purpose. 
‘They may be used exactly as prescribed 
by the manufacturer or simply to read 


The combined use 


prove 


the candlepower 


of color temperature and exposure 
meter assures the photographer of be- 
ing able to determine all the character- 
istics of his light source. 
Densitometers 

Every photographic 


certain characteristics which must be 


emulsion has 


understood in order to be controlled. 
While 
some of these characteristics, it can not 


a trained eye may recognize 
determine the exact degree. Instru- 
ments which can integrate the densities 
produced in photographic plates and 
films are called densitometers. By 
means of densitometric analysis the 
photographer can determine the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) The speed of the plate or film. 

(b) The contrast and latitude of the 


emulsion. 


(c) Correct filter factors. 
(d) The accuracy of tone value in 
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the negative or positive as compared 
with the copy. 

(e) The halftone dot value. 

(f) The tone range of the copy. 

(g) Time gamma curves for con- 
tinuous tone separation negatives. 

All of the above factors are decided- 
ly important and can only be measured 
accurately by knowing the exact densi- 
ties of a negative, positive, copy, etc. 
Visual determinations by even the most 
experienced worker are at best approxi- 
mations. When time, money and profits 
are at stake, approximations will not 
do. By knowing what to expect of a 
given photographic material, a trained 
Operator can pre-determine the tech- 
nique necessary and be sure of obtain- 
ing the desired results. Guesswork is 
thereby eliminated with a consequent 
decrease in working time and waste of 
material. The patience and effort re- 
quired in acquiring the knowledge of 
densitometric methods and applying 
them to daily production are minute 
compared to the benefits that can be 
ebtained. Densitometers are construct- 
ed to read either transmitted or re- 
flected light and are available in two 
types. 

In group I we find the visual type 
in which the operator compares the 
density to be analyzed to a known den- 
sity, the comparison being made by 
peering through an eye-piece. An op- 
tical system brings the known and un- 
known densities into one field and 
when the two concentric fields match, 
the density of the negative is equal to 
the density of the comparative scale. 











The Garometer. A densitometer 
for transmission densities only. 


Group II comprises the physical type 
densitometers which depend upon light- 
sensitive cells or tubes for integrating 
the light. In the visual type both the 
known and unknown fields are illumi- 
nated by the same light source. The 
possibility of error because of fluctua- 
tions in current and even eye-fatigue 
is, therefore, disposed of. The physi- 
cal type may be influenced to a slight 
degree by variations in the current. But 
they are obviously easier to operate for 
the operator does not need to peer 
through an eye-piece. 
Densitometers—Group I—(Visual 
Type) 

Eastman Transmission Densitometer. 
For transmission densities only. Reads 
areas 5 mm. in diameter anywhere 
within 234, inches from the edge of 
the plate or film. Density range from 
0. to 3.0. Operates on 110 volts A.C., 
60 cycle circuits. 

Eastman Transmission and Reflec- 
tion Densitometer. Will measure den- 
sities not only by transmitted light but 
also those by reflected light. The area 
which can be read is 4 mm. in diameter 
so that it is possible to analyze halftone 
dot values. Density range from 0. to 
3.0 for transmitted light and 0. to 2.0 
for reflected light. Readings by trans- 
mitted light may be made up to 2% 
inches from the edge of the plate or 
film while reflection densities may be 
measured at any point on the surface. 
A variable filter ring containing Wrat- 
ten tri-color filters is built into the eye- 
piece, thereby permitting readings of 


densities in color copy. This instru- 
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Time-O.-Lite electrical timer. Manu- 
factured in three standard models. 


ment can cope with the entire range of 
possibilities regarding density measure- 
ment in a lithographic shop. With it 
the copy, negatives (continuous tone 
or halftone), press plate, proof and 
finished copy can be analyzed to insure 
facsimile or straight line production. 
Operates on 110 volts A.C., 60 cycle 
current. 

Marshall Transmission Densitom- 
eter. For transmission readings only. 
Will read densities to center of 16 x 20 
plate or film. Density range 0. to 3.0. 
Accurate to within 2%. Operates on 
110 volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Densitometers—Group II—{Physi- 
cal Type) 

Lectro Densitometer. 
and transmission readings, halftone as 
Will read 


For reflection 


well as continuous tone. 
areas up to 30 x 40. 

Garometer. For transmission densi- 
ties only. Readings are in ‘‘Gar’’ units 
which may be correlated into density, 
opacity, etc. For A.C. and D.C. 
Timers 

From a strictly photographic view- 
point there are relatively few manipu- 
lations which do not depend to some 
extent upon accurate timing. Expo- 
sure, development, fixing and washing 
all depend upon pre-determined time 
periods to culminate the necessary 
chemical and physical reactions. The 
conventional second sweep and audible 
timers will suffice for the majority of 
operations. When, however, it is de- 
sired to make a large number of dupli- 
cate exposures, such as in step and 
repeat wotk, an electrical timer which 
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G-E Totalux, combination electrical timer and meter 
for determining the strength of the light source. 


will automatically turn on electrical 
current for pre-determined intervals is 
indispensable. Such a device may be 
hooked up so that it will open and 
close the camera shutter for a given 
interval. By the use of relays of ade- 
quate capacity, the arc lights may also 
be operated. 

Until recently highly accurate instru- 
ments of this nature have not been 
available except at a high cost. At 
present, however, a variety of such in- 
struments can be obtained at very 
reasonable prices. In ordinary use 
these electric timers require no installa- 
tions. They need only be connected 
to a power outlet and the apparatus to 
be operated is then plugged into the 
receptacle of the timer. By setting 
the dial for the proper time interval 
and pressing the push-button of the 
timer, current is sent to the lights or 
whatever apparatus it is desired to 
operate. At the end of the pre-set in- 
terval, the timer turns off the current 
automatically regardless of how long 
the button has been held down. For 
additicaal exposures of the same dura- 
tion it is only necessary to press the 
button again. This assures absolute 
accuracy and duplication of timing. It 
is interesting to note that even with 
fluctuation of current the accuracy of 
the timing will not be affected by more 
than 1%. Although the timers to be 
discussed here are standard models, the 
manufacturers advise that they are in a 
position to make similar timers to meet 
the specific requirements of any in- 
dustry. 


Time-O-Lite Manufactured by In- 
dustrial Timer Corporation 

Model M39—110 volts A.C.—750 
watts—55 seconds maximum interval. 

Model M39 D.C.—105 to 125 volts 
D.C.—750 watts—55 seconds maxi- 
mum interval. 

Model P39—110 volts A.C. 1500 
watts—Heavy duty construction. An 
additional outlet makes it possible to 
operate the timer by remote control. 
Maximum time interval 55 seconds. 

Model P39 D.C.—Same as above 
except for D.C. operation. 

Photrix Electronic Timer — Inter- 
continental Marking Corporation 

Model 828—A.C.—800 watts. Time 
interval 2 to 100 seconds. 

Model 728—D.C.—800 watts. Time 
interval 2 to 100 seconds. 

Model 828 for 1500 watts operation 
A.C. may be obtained at a very low 
additional cost, under Model No. 1528. 
At an additional cost, also, 728 may be 
obtained for 1200 watts D.C. opera 
tion as Model 1428. 

G. E. Totalux 

We have discussed the use of expo- 
sure meters for determining the 
strength of the light source and also 
the use of electrical timers for accurate 
control of photographic exposures. 
These two instruments are combined 
into one device in the form of the 
Totalux recently announced by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. It consists chiefly of an electri- 
cal timer which is actuated by impulses 
from a photo-electric cell. It eliminates 


(Turn to page 63) 
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. A photograph of Western Litho- 
graph’s (Los Angeles) four color Harris 
offset press. Ten years ago there weren't 
any four color offset presses in operation 
in the U. S. Today there are thirty of 
these giants turning out labels, children’s 
books, maps, greeting cards, school 
books and magazine covers at the rate 
of 4000 to 5000 50x68 sheets an hour. 
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GOOD 


DAMPING ESSENTIAL... 


OOD damping on the offset 

press is one of the most im- 

portant factors in the produc- 
tion of good results and in the obtain- 
ing of longer runs. Everybody con- 
nected with the practical side of lithog- 
raphy, either direct or offset, realizes 
its importance. 

Litho pressmen have often envied 
the type printer who has no damping 
to consider, nor a chemically prepared 
printing surface liable to all kinds of 
accidents to care for, and who when 
all is set and ready to go, can devote 
himself entirely to the productive end 
of the press. The gravure pressman, 
too, printing from an image in intaglio, 
can carry on without the need for any 
damping arrangement. But the litho- 
graphic pressman, owing to the nature 
of the printing surface he uses, must 
have a damping outfit, making his 
work more complex because of the 
necessity of making opposing materials 
work together in harmony and co-op- 
eration. Not only does the water affect 
the lustre and printing quality of the 
ink, but it adds to the uncertainty of 
registration because of the moisture 
added to the paper, laying it open 
more than ever to all the vagaries of 
the uncontrolled atmospheric condi- 
tions of the pressroom. What a boon 
it would be to the litho pressman if it 
were possible to eliminate the neces- 
sity of water so that he might be able 
to devote himself more exclusively to 
the production end of his press. 
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By John Stark 


When lithography was reproduced 
from stone the litho workman always 
had a surface that was of such natural 
formation that it would absorb, and 
hold water just as readily as it would 
grease, but since the introduction of 
zinc and aluminum the lithographer 
has been faced with the problem of 
producing a surface on his plate which 
will absorb, and hold water in a cor- 
rect and satisfactory manner for the 
particular job at hand. 

The first problem, therefore, in ob- 
taining correct damping on the offset 
press is one of preparing and graining 
the plate correctly. This is both a 
mechanical and a chemical operation, 
and the general principle adopted is 
to use a fine grain for light work and 
a coarser grain for heavier work. The 
principle of preparing and graining 
aluminum piates is practically the same 
as with zinc plates, with, of course, the 
exception that different chemicals and 
salts, etc., are used for the purpose of 
sensitizing and desensitizing. It is, 
therefore, of considerable importance 
in obtaining good damping to vary 
the grain on the plate according to the 
class of work at hand. 


One of the most important factors 
in obtaining a good damping grain is 
the use of a plate abrasive that is unt- 
form in size and of such hardness or 
consistency that it will not easily de- 
velop into sludge. If an abrasive of 
this type is not used, a plate with a 
sharp, even grain cannot be obtained. 
Under the microscope the grain should 
show a close, uniform texture, and the 
sides of the peaks and the hollows be 
grained or have a porous appearance. 
On the other hand, if an abrasive is 
used which is not of uniform size and 
becomes slimy in appearance after the 
grainer has been in operation for a 
short period of time, the result will 
be a poorly grained plate consisting of 
smooth-sided scratches of uneven di- 
mensions, and no amount of skill or 
care on the part of the plate grainer 
will produce from this a plate which 
will give 100% damping satisfaction 
on the press. 

After a plate is grained, the plate 
maker usually gives it a sensitizing 
bath before coating. If this is over- 
done, or carried to excess, much of the 
criginal sharpness of the grain can be 
lost. Therefore, great care should be 


Important factor in obtaining long 


runs and quality work, says Mr. 


Stark, describing ways and means. 
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taken that the nitric acid content of 
this bath is not too strong. It is still 
a controversial subject as to the real 
value of this procedure since it is quite 
possible to coat, print and develop al- 
bumin plates without this process at all. 

The next factor of importance in 
preparing a plate for damping is to 
obtain the best possible etch or desen- 
sitizing solution possible for use after 
an image is down on the plate and all 
cleaned up, ready for the press. If 
we may be allowed to digress for a 
moment, we would like to draw par- 
ticular attention to the cleaning-up 
process just before a plate goes to the 
pressroom. In our opinion, a tremen- 
dous amount of time is wasted in litho- 
graphic pressrooms in cleaning up 
plates which should have been cleaned 
in the plate-making department. Plate- 
makers should fully understand that 
merely polishing or scratching the sur- 
face of surplus dirt on a plate and then 
etching with the usual etch or desensi- 
tizer does not keep the surplus dirt 
down after it goes to the press. It 
must be removed completely before the 
etch is applied. This will, eventually, 
result in more impressions in a given 
time on the press and certainly seems 
to be worth consideration. 


Coming back to the question of 
plate etches, it is just as well for us to 
realize from the start that they are 
really not etches at all, but merely 
formulae prepared for the purpose of 
desensitizing those portions of the 
plate which are to carry the moisture 
and, consequently, to be kept free of 
surplus ink. In spite of the many years 
that zinc and aluminum plates have 
been used, there is really no standard 
or uniform formula established in our 
industry for this purpose. There are 
probably hundreds of formulae used. 
Almost every individual lithographer 
has an individual preparation which is 
supposed to perform this function. 
However, the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation has prepared data on this 
important subject which lithographers 
in general would do well to investi- 
gate. 

The next procedure, after making 
sure of the proper preparation of the 
plate, is to see that our dampers are in 
first-class shape and correctly adjusted 
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mechanically. It is advisable at the 
outset to make sure that there are no 
bent spindles. Also, that the cores of 
the dampers are the same circumfer- 
ence along the entire length. This 
also applies to the inking rollers. Do 
not under-estimate the importance of 
this matter, because, no matter how 
skillful the operator may be, he cannot 
get good results if these undesirable 
features are allowed to obtain. 

Do not try to damp with rollers 
which have become hard or worn with 
long use; or dampers which have hard, 
dry ink on them, as this is an absolute 
impossibility. If you cannot restore 
them to good shape by washing them 
you should have them re-covered. Do 
not use dampers which have become 
loose or baggy, because it is impossible 
to get even damping with dampers in 
this condition. 

Set the top damper lightly against 
the brass roller, perfectly even all the 
way across; then drop your damper 
so that it will have nice, even contact 
the full length of the plate. Raise your 
dampers and set the bottom damper in 
contact with the brass roller, possibly 
a fraction tighter than the top damper. 
The reason for this is because the top 
damper meets the brass roller immedi- 
ately after it has received the supply of 
water from the kisser, or intermediate 
roller, and if the top damper is set a 
trifle lighter against the brass roller it 
will not absorb all the water, thereby 
leaving a supply for the underneath 
damper ; otherwise the bottom damper 
would be receiving its supply of water 
from the plate. At the same time be 
careful not to set the bottom damper 
too tightly against the brass roller or 
the water will be squeezed out of it 
and your damping roller will soon be- 
come uneven. 

Set your underneath damper in con- 
tact with your plate, the same as your 
top damper. Keep your water foun- 
tain roller covered with 8 oz. duck, 
taking care to see that there are no 
holes or slits in it. Set your kisser, or 
intermediate roller in light, even con- 
tact with both your water roller and 
the brass roller, using your eccentric 
cam for a supply of more, or less, water 
as you require it. 

If you follow the foregoing instruc- 








tions you will be able to obtain good 
damping with a minimum of water, 
which at all times is absolutely essential 
on the offset press. Another important 
factor in good damping is the care and 
condition of the brass roller. To ob- 
tain good damping, no ink should be 
allowed to accumulate, and, if it does 
so in spite of precautions taken to pre- 
vent it, you should wash it occasionally 
during the course of the run. To pre- 
vent the brass roller taking a surplus 
of ink it should be washed clean with 
gasoline, then cleaned with water and 
pumice powder, and, finally, etched 
and given a thin coat of gum. A 
specially prepared water roller which 
is ink resisting is standard equipment 
on most of the newer offset presses, 
therefore the foregoing remarks do not 
apply to this type of water roller. 

To obtain good damping it is neces- 
sary to use the minimum of dope, or 
etch in the water at all times, as any 
excess of etch in the water will set up 
a combination of circumstances which 
not only result in stopping the press 
frequently but, if you have a long run, 
will eventually ruin the transfer on 
your plate. To avoid any uncertainty 
as to the acid content of the damping 
solution the proper method of testing 
the pH value of the solution in the 
water fountain should be used. A pH 
value ranging between 4.0 and 5.4 is 
generally considered safe, and the test 
should be made by the pressman, at 
least twice every day. 


In spite of a general campaign 
against the use of chromic acid as a 
dope in the water fountain, it is, never- 
theless, more generally used for this 
purpose than the so-called white etch. 
The reason for this is because the white 
etch will more readily attack the steel 
rollers, sometimes glazing them to such 
an extent that they refuse to take ink 
at all. If, at any time, the rollers 
should get into this condition it will 
be found that by using a diluted solu- 
tion of sulphuric or nitric acid they 
will be restored to their ordinary con- 
dition and will then take ink as usual. 
Do not use this solution too strong; 
just cover the bottom of a small jar 
with either of the aforementioned 
acids, then almost fill the jar with 


(Turn to page 57) 
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HOSE of you who think you are 
immune to the darkroom malady 
we have dubbed ‘Darkroomitis”’ 
will undoubtedly treat this subject 
lightly. Its importance in the indus- 
try, however, should not be underesti- 
It is sufficiently widespread 
to be a major factor in increased pro- 
duction costs, and in lowering the 


mated. 


quality of lithographic reproduction. 
The condition has no earthly reason 
for existing. It is due to negligence 
and indifference. A_ finished 


graphic reproduction can be no better 


litho- 


than the negative or positive from 
which it was made. When darkroom 
facilities are poor and disorderly the 
quality of negatives and positives can 
be little else but a ‘hit or miss” propo- 


DARKROOMITIS 





It’s Cause and Cure 


sition. How so many photo-lithog- 
raphers can expect quality results from 
a darkroom in which even the rankest 
amateur camera fan would hesitate to 
develop his roll-film has always been 
a mystery to us. 

The manufacturers of photographic 
materials have from the very inception 
of photography provided comprehen- 
sive information and advice on the 
construction, arrangement and mainte- 
nance of the darkroom. Literature has 
by no means been lacking on the sub- 
ject. Articles appearing from time to 
time in various journals, have kept 
pace with new developments in order 
that darkrooms in the matter of ar- 
rangement and layout, for greatest effi- 
ciency, will keep abreast of progress 





and dusty darkroom? 


S YOUR photographer groping around in a gloomy, stuffy 
If so, better do something about 
it. Darkroomitis has been known to be fatal, — to profits. 
Darkroomitis is a deplorable and dangerous condition found 
in many lithographic darkrooms. 
known to require lengthy description. 
and easily detected signs are: ill-arranged and cramped 
quarters, lack of orderliness, profuse layers of dirt and dust, 
dampness, foul air, discarded film boxes scattered about, hypo 
splashings crystallized on floor and walls. 
are followed, in chronic cases, by additional and more aggra- 
vating ones, such as spotted and streaked negatives, pinholes, 
sluggish production, high material waste. 
simple but too infrequently resorted to. 
be given a large dose of thorough cleaning, complete with 
repainting, installation of ventilation facilities, etc., followed 
by daily doses of orderliness and cleanliness, and to prevent 
relapse, give regular weekly applications of mop, broom, scrub- 
bing brush and dusting rag, briskly applied. 


The symptoms are too well 
The most common 


These symptoms 


The treatment is 
The patient should 
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in the other branches of the industry. 
Despite the vastness of data on the sub- 
ject, however, it is discouraging to 
note that the majority of such rooms 
in the litho industry are ill-arranged, 
ill-kept and even downright danger- 
ous to the health of the worker, not 
to speak of the danger to the quality 
and quantity of photographic produc- 
tion. 

Under certain conditions, particu- 
larly when circumstances necessitate 
the adaption of existing rooms for 
darkroom purposes, there is a certain 
amount of excuse, perhaps, for not 
having the best darkroom that can be 
had. Such accommodations, although 
not the best, may prove adequate in a 
shop where photographic work is at a 
minimum. But under no circumstances 
can there be any excuse for the dis- 
order and sloppiness such as is often 
encountered. Cleanliness is the golden 
rule in the darkroom and its observance 
will help eliminate fogged, spotted and 
blemished negatives. 

The fact should not be lost sight of 
that the better the conditions of com- 
fort and hygiene, the greater will be 
both production and quality. Any 
chiseling in the construction and equip- 
ment of the darkroom can very mate- 
rially increase the cost of operation in 
the photographic department. The 
losses however that may be encoun- 
tered as a result of such short-sighted 
stinting are continuous, taking place 
day after day. 

The primary considerations when 
contemplating the construction of a 
new darkroom, or the alteration of an 
old one, are as follows: 











Equipment. This is, of course, de- 
pendent upon the requirements of the 
particular shop. Old and dilapidated 
apparatus should be discarded since the 
loss of time in its operation as well as 
the uncertainty of results will increase 
production costs. The sink should be 
either of wood, or corrosive proof 
metal, and should be large enough to 
accommodate three to four trays of the 
largest size used. The darkroom should 
also contain an assortment of bottles 
properly labelled for the processing 
solutions, as well as a thermometer, hy- 
drometer and interval timers. Plumb- 
ing facilities should include a mixing 
valve so the water circulating in the 
sink can be regulated, thereby keeping 
the processing solutions at the proper 
temperature. 

General Arrangement. The layout 
should be such that the photographer 
can discharge his duties without re- 
tracing his steps too often. The en- 
trance should preferably be of the 
light-lock or baffle type, for with such 
an entrance it is possible to enter or 
exit with ease even if carrying plates 
or other burdens. The sink should 
be kept at a distance from the camera 
(darkroom type) and other equipment 
since the splashing of chemicals will 
ruin them. 

Ventilation. Adequate facilities for 
the removal of foul air should be pro- 
vided. Stale air, chemical fumes and 
dust can impair the health and energy 
of the worker as well as exert a deteri- 
orating effect on the photographic 
material. 

Illumination. The recommendations 
of the film and plate manufacturers 
should be strictly followed as to the 
safelights to use for a given material. 
There is no need for a gloomy dark- 
room. A number of proper safelights 
should be advantageously — placed 
throughout the room. 

Other Considerations The walls 
should be painted with a glossy paint 

light in color. The smooth surface 
will not catch dust and may be washed 
down occasionally with ease. The light 
color will reflect the light from the 
safelights, thereby providing greater 
safe visibility. A dull black which is 
so often used is very depressing and 


(Turn to page 63) 
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Suggested layout for a process darkroom. 
Furnished by Eastman Kodak Company. 
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WHAT ABOUT 
SOUTH AMERICA ?... 


| 


, ee r ‘ 


By Ewing Galloway 


VER since the present war began 
there have been numerous ar- 
ticles in the press concerning the 

potentialities of South America as an 
expanding market for the products of 
U. S. manufacture. Commentators have 
pointed out that with two of the chief 
suppliers of the market engaged in 
war, namely Britain and Germany, and 
therefore under the necessity of turn- 
ing all of their productive energies to 
domestic use, the way has been made 
clear for the United States to step into 
the breach and establish closer trade 
relations with the twenty so-called re- 
publics south of the Rio Grande. 
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What do 


Phe 


the twenty so-called republics 


south of the Rio Grande have to offer the 
USS. lithographer? With press and political 
pulpit filled with proposals for new trade 
links with Latin America, U.S. industry 
weighs the prospects. Here are two time- 
ly views from the litho industry angle. 


They point out that the opportunity 
is ripe for this country to cut in on the 
competition from totalitarian countries 
abroad, and lay the ground work for 
a lasting economic rapprochement with 
Latin America. To expedite it, gov- 
ernment agencies have offered their 
aid in untangling problems of credit, 
tariffs, exchange, etc. The government 
has even gone so far as propose the 


establishment of an Inter-American 
Bank involving the United States in 
large financial outlays of all sorts— 
which financial outlays will, of course, 
be appropriated by taxing American 
industry and business—in order that 
Latin America will have the money 
with which to buy from this country. 
Since the U. S. lithographer, therefore, 
has, or probably will have indirectly, 
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a financial stake in the plan to cement 
closer with South 
America, he might well ask if the 
South American market has anything 
to offer him in the way of increased 


trade_ relations 


business. 

For the majority of lithographers, 
chances are it has nothing directly to 
offer them. In the first place, the num- 
ber of lithographic firms in a position 
to export lithography is limited. It 
takes a special kind of organization for 
that, one large enough to maintain an 
export department, or one w hich has 
already established enough of a foreign 
market to know the ropes and special- 
ize in the brand of lithography wanted 
by Latin America. Despite this, the 
subject of Latin American trade is of 
such timeliness that a brief review’ of 
some of the more salient facts as they 
affect the lithographic industry are 
warranted. 

In response to a query sent MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHY’S correspondent in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, we have the 
following communication which throws 


some light on the subject. To quote: 


There has never been a better time for 
the U. S. lithographer to get into the South 
American market, and especially the Argen- 
tine market, than now. The business has 
been in German hands for a long time, and 
Germany has practically ceased shipments. 
Also, in addition to a cessation of shipments 
of the finished lithographed product, there 
exists in this country a shortage of all the 
materials necessary for the production of 
lithography, with the exception of machin- 
ery. Despite this, exports of printing and 
lithography from the United States has 
scarcely shown any increase. This has been 
partly due to the Argentine exchange rela- 
tions. In order to import printed matter 
the Argentine importer must have a special 
permit, and up to now the permit system 
has heavily favored Britain and Germany 
However, a change in this policy is being 
effected and probably by the time you re 
ceive this the bars will have been let down 
for the U. S. exporter. Certainly something 
will have to be done. Most of the importers 
we have talked to who specialize in placing 
orders for printed material and importing 
it, as well as materials for the production 
of printing and lithography by native plants, 
are very anxious to get in touch with U. S$ 
firms. 

However, anxious as are importers to 
talk business with firms from the States, 
they all expressed disappointment with deal 
ings in the past, and are frankly skeptical 
of finding the conditions changed now 
One buyer for 


a large firm here told us 
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that out of twenty American firms contacted 
some time ago only one quoted prices that, 
according to him, were even remotely 
reasonable. The others, he said, were dis- 
courteous, indifferent, aloof, and just not 
interested in negotiating on any terms but 
their own. Another buyer said that despite 
the fact that he was the customer, and knew 
what he wanted, the American firms he had 
dealt with all acted as though they were 
doing the buying, and insisted on preparing 
the printed material their way. His sug- 
gestions were ignored, he said. 

If the American lithographer interested 
in the South American market expects that 
sooner or later the Latin American buyer 
will come to him, despite the buyer's reluc- 
tance to do so because of the reasons just 
outlined, he is probably right, providing 
the European war lasts another eighteen 
months. However, if the U. S. lithographer 
also expects he can hold this market after 
the war is over, under his conditions, he is 
mistaken. All buyers were unanimous in 
declaring that unless the U. S. manufacturer 
learned a little more about “‘talking his 
language’, he would supply this market 
only as long as the emergency existed. They 
say that if the American lithographer wishes 
to build up a permanent business he should 
learn what the special requirements of the 
market are and try to meet them. Importers 
say they are prepared to pay cash and that 
the American exporter will not run the 
slightest risk. 


i beers you have a picture of the 
South American market as obtained 
first-hand from some of the largest 
buyers. The general impression one 
gets is that while there is definitely a 
market in Latin America, attempts to 
cultivate and sell it are fraught with 
complications, complications which 
were all probably summed up by the 
buyer who remarked that not until 
the U. S. producer learned a little more 
about “talking his language’ could 
permanent trade relations be estab- 
lished. 

Suppose we get another slant on the 
South American market. Recently W. 
H. Bray, who is mechanical produc- 
tion manager of the Buenos Aires 
ofiice of McCann Erickson, Inc., re- 
corded his observations on this very 
subject. His observations are especially 
valuable, for there are probably few in 
a better position to see all sides of the 
situation than he is. Says Mr. Bray: 

Production in the United States of adver- 
tising material destined for Argentina costs 
more than to produce it in Argentina. Ship- 
ping it from the States to Argentina in- 





creases this cost. Argentine customs barriers 
“up” it still more. And once in, it may 
lack the local idiom. Yet even today some 
of this type of material still continues to 
come in. What is the answer? No com- 
petent American export manager, we may 
assume, is unaware of these greater costs. 
If, therefore, he continues to ship his mate- 
rial in, he seemingly does so for one or 
more of these reasons: 

(1) Argentina is only one of the areas 
where he needs this material. Bulk produc- 
tion in the States of the material for all 
Spanish-speaking Latin America may still 
be cheaper than part production in Argen- 
tina. 

(2) Lacking branch offices in Argentina, 
he knows no person or organization in the 
country to whom he can entrust supervision 
of local production. 

(3) He distrusts the ability of Argentine 
printers to produce the quality of job that 
he considers essential. 

However, we down here are not willing 
to see this belief widely accepted without 
the modifications and exceptions that ex- 
perience has shown us it should have. In 
general, it must be admitted that printing 
standards are lower here than in the United 
States. It should be pointed out, however, 
that most printing jobs may roughly be 
classified under two headings: typographical 
and offset jobs. And that the statement 
above is not equally true of both these 
branches of the art. 

Whereas in America typographical print- 
ing is perhaps better and more generally 
developed than offset, here in Argentina 
the reverse is true. This is due to two 
things: the lower cost of offset paper, and 
the preponderance of European technicians 
in this latter line. 

I would like to show you if I could, a 
color offset calendar job which we recently 
completed here. I believe you would find 
it compares most favorably with anything 
that could be done in the States. If per- 
chance a close examination would reveal 
any flaws, these would be attributable to 
the deficiencies of the paper, which is of 
local manufacture, and the lack of atmos- 
pheric conditioning When 
paper is of comparable quality, local photo- 
offset halftones and press-work are likewise. 


equipment. 


It must be borne in mind that the sale 
of luxury products such as motor cars, re- 
They 
are advertised most heavily in the Spring, 


frigerators, etc., is often seasonal. 


and everybody wants his advertising in a 
hurry. If it is true that local printing 
standards are lower, so is the general stan- 
dard of demand. Most printing buyers here 
are not hard to please; few are exacting. 
The main interest is to get a cheap job. 


In the minority, insofar as their combined 
volume goes, are the better advertising 
agencies here and the American companies 


operating branches here. These demand 


(Turn to page 55) 
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EADY-made-to-your-order” 
is the cardinal principle be- 
hind the sales program of 

Maag & Porter, lithographers of Spo- 

kane, Wash., producers of lithographed 

folders, catalogs, broadsides, booklets, 


c¢ 


and_letterheads. 
advertiser, makes no difference what 


Suppose you're an 


you're advertising, and you come into 
your office one morning and find a 
complete direct-mail campaign to fit 
your specific requirements completely 
mapped out. Or suppose you are about 
to get out a catalog and you come in 
and find the book laid out and illus- 
trated from cover to cover, showing 
your complete line. Or, to take an- 
other example, suppose you've been 
thinking in the back of your mind of 
the possibilities of including some kind 
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Maag & Porter, Spokane, Wash. believe in first 





showing an advertiser an idea then asking him for 


the job; as a result they seldom ask in vain. 


of an advertising enclosure with the 
hundreds of statements your firm mails 
out each month, and you come to your 
desk and find there a sample enclosure 
that fits the bill (excuse the pun), 
would you be impressed ? Well, ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the adver- 
tisers Maag & Porter surprised in this 
agreeable manner were impressed; so 
impressed that just about that same 
percentage decided to have the par- 
ticular job done, with minor changes, 
as presented. 





Now this method of selling lithog- 
raphy is not new. It’s being done just 
that way every day throughout the 
country. But it is doubtful that any 
other lithographing concern has 
adopted it in the 100 per cent manner 
employed by Maag & Porter. They 
have found it produces results so con- 
sistently, with such a high average of 
success, that they have adopted it as 
standard practice in all their sales 
efforts. It his been found to be the 


most effective method for getting 
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around the impersonality of the recep- 
tion desk and the outer guard, and 
into the advertising manager's desk 
when calling on new prospects. It 
has been found to be the most devas- 
tating weapon for destroying price cut- 
ters and new competition when solicit- 
ing business from old customers; and 
it has been found to be the most efh- 
cient self-advertising Maag & Porter 
have used; for news does get around 
in advertising circles, and news of 
Maag & Porter's creative department 
has left a trail of praise and satisfac- 
tion among prospects and customers 
alike. 

Being lithographers, and at the same 
time direct mail specialists, Maag & 
Porter long ago realized the ineffectu- 
alness of sending around a squad of 
salesmen armed with nothing more or 
less than a genial personality, pumped- 
up enthusiasm and a wide-eyed assur- 
ance of the ‘‘right”’ service, the ‘‘right’’ 
price, the ‘right’ treatment, etc. Ad- 
vertisers needed and rightly demanded 
more than this. Words to them were 
so much hot air. So a couple of years 
ago Maag & Porter saw to it that their 
salesmen before going out to make a 
call were well-armed with direct mail 
advertising dummies covering an ad- 
vertiser's specific business, or else they 
didn't go out. That has been the 
policy ever since. 

Usually these dummies are in the 
form of 9x12 self-mailing pieces. The 
creative department works up an idea 
for garages, for example; another ts 
prepared for a plumbing and heating 
concern; another for a men’s clothing 
store, etc. The dummies are roughly 
sketched and illustrated. But they are 
laid out to dramatize a salient promo- 
tional idea, one which Maag & Porter, 
after study of the particular concern’s 
problems, think should be emphasized. 
Captions are lettered in and selling 
copy written—a completed job, in fact, 
is presented in the rough 

Maag & Porter maintain a huge idea 
file; a morgue that contains clippings 
and original photographs that would 
apply to practically any type of busi- 
ness. In getting up a dummy on fish- 
ing tackle, for instance, the creative 
man goes to the file, pulls out the 
folder labeled “Sports” and finds three 
or four suitable ideas for fishing tackle. 
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He selects one or more of these which 
he can use, and with the aid of a 
Mimeoscope traces the drawings onto 
the layout. The dummies are made up 
in at least two colors, with the thought 
that they can be adapted to more, or 
less, as needed. It has been found 
that it is a whole lot easier to sell ad- 
ditional press runs when the colors 
are shown on the visualizers. Produc- 
tion prices are worked out for each 
direct mail piece in advance of sales 
Prices include a charge for the 
layout. Naturally, these prices are 
more or less approximate, but they are 


calls. 


fairly accurate. 

Maag & Porter selected the 9x12 
size self-mailer idea for a number of 
The size is more or less 
common. They do not want to pre- 
sent anything too tricky at first, both 
because of cost and time involved in 
making up the speculative’ dummy, 
and because they want something with 
The size is a 
without 
It is big 


reasons. 


a universal appeal. 
standardized one; it cuts 
waste; it is easy to produce. 
enough to give the advertiser a fairly 
good-sized smash, yet small enough to 
be economical. Furthermore they feel 
that it is not good policy to scare the 
enemy away with too big a gun at the 
very start of the sales battle. Of course, 
the dummy could be for an envelope 
enclosure, a French fold affair, or an 
illustrated letterhead, but Maag & 
Porter have found that the self-mailer 
advertising piece appeals to an un- 
usually large number of prospective 
buyers of direct mail advertising. 
Thus, armed with a tangible idea, the 


salesman is ready to meet the adver- 


tiser. Each salesman is, of course, 
furnished with different ideas for 
merchandise. 


As an example of how this selling 
plan works, take the case of the Maag 
& Porter salesman who stopped in 
recently to see a manufacturer of auto- 
mobile bodies. Here was an industry 
which could use only advertising ideas 
prepared specifically for its individual 
requirements. The salesman had 
along with him a dummy especially 
prepared for the advertiser. However, 
he didn't present it at first. He wanted 
to hear the advertiser's story. The 
buyer said that he was planning a new 


4-page affair, 


advertising piece, a 








11x17 in size, two colors, using the 
same layout and artwork which he 
had used in a piece produced a year 
ago. Only the colors were to be dif- 
ferent. The salesman was invited to 
bid, but was told that his price would 
have to compete with that of the firm 
who lithographed the job a year ago. 
The salesman knew that if he figured 
on the same layout he would be sunk, 
since the competitor had all of the 
plates which were originally used. 
So he produced his dummy, showing 
a brand new layout and a new idea. 
He also quoted a price, which was 
considerably higher, he knew, than 
the price of his competitor. It was a 
price which included the cost of the 
new layout as well as the production 
cost of the piece. Then he proceeded 
to sell the advertiser on the superiority 
of his layout and copy, and on the 
desirability of a change. Nothing was 
said about price. The salesman’s argu- 
ment was based entirely on the ad- 
vantages of his layout. As a result 
the job was secured, and not for a 
two color run, but for a third! And 
not for a four-page job only, but for 
four pages plus a supplement! In 
addition, a series of additional pieces 
was sold. 

Maag & Porter have learned that 
visualizers really sell. They always 
attract the buyer’s attention. Hardly a 
prospect but asks to see the dummy 
when it is mentioned. He may criti- 
cize it. He may pick it to pieces. 
He may just hand it back to the sales- 
man without comment. But the ideas 
have made an impression on him. He 
has at least seen a sample of this off- 
set printer’s creative ability. The 
dummy informs the prospect far more 
convincingly than words ever could 
that Maag & Porter can offer him 
something more than just lithography. 

* 

“Don't be a sucker!’ admonishes 
the Associated Printers & Lithograph- 
ers of St. Louis in a bulletin warning 
printers and lithographers to get cash 
or ample assurance of payment on all 
political printing. One printer went 
bankrupt on account of losses on po- 
litical printing, the Association said, 
and another is still holding the sack 
for work done on a campaign two 
years ago. 
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KODAGRAPH 
FILM jon 


COLOR SEPARATIONS 





Checking the balance of a set 
of color-separation negatives 
on Kodagraph Process Panchro- 
matic Antihalation Film. 


Kopacrapu Process Panchro- 
matic Antihalation Film—fully 
color sensitive—has been manu- 
factured expressly for the making of color 
separations. It also will be most useful in 
line work where clean-cut color separation 
is important, as in the reproduction of 
labels, forms, charts, maps, and _ similar 
types of colored copy. 

Coated on a .0055-inch base, Kodagraph 
Process ‘“‘Pan’’ has a black antihalation back- 
ing to improve definition and to guard against 
flare. This backing discharges completely in 


processing, having no effect on printing time. 















The basic emulsion and processing character- 


istics are similar to those of Kodagraph Con- 
trast Process Thin Base Film. The new film can 
be fitted easily into your darkroom routine. 

Kodagraph Process Panchromatic Anti- 
halation Film will be furnished in the same 
sizes and at the same prices as Kodalith 
Transparent Stripping Film. Rolls over 40 
inches wide will be supplied only on special 
order for the present. Order from your 


Graphic Arts dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY “rece. wv. 
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Mili to Pressroom.” 


The fifth in a series on offset paper by Mr. Wheelwright, 
Ls editor of "Paper & Printing Digest" and author of "From Paper 
He is a member of the Technical Associa- 
tion, Pulp and Paper Industry, and also of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts of which he is an honorary vice president. 





BY WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


EATHER-WISE printers and 


lithographers are resorting 
more and more to some 
form of air-conditioning. They find 
that it pays to manufacture their 


own weather. ‘Paper troubles have 
their origin principally in variations 
in atmospheric conditions,” declared 
M. S. Kantrowitz, technical director 
of the U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 
this office indicate that the greatest 
fluctuations occur between June and 
October. Relative humidity reaches 
its highest averages in August and 


Continuous records kept in 


September. 

Among the main effects of ex- 
cessive relative humidity are: changes 
of weight impression, poor register, 
rollers swelling, offsetting and smudg- 
ing, paper stretching and poor reg- 
ister on ruling. During the season 
when there is a deficiency of rela- 
tive humidity the problem is easier 
and less costly to solve, as mois- 
ture can be added to the air much 


can be 


seasons the 


more economically than it 
abstracted. At 
windows of a plant are not opened 


these 


so often, hence the air within is 
more readily controlled. 
As all motorists know, the oil 


in their cars needs to be changed to 
suit summer conditions. Papermakers 
know that paper has to be made with 
content 


a moisture in equilibrium 


with prevailing atmospheric condi- 


tions in order to give the maximum 
satisfaction. 


But they appreciate also 
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that this cannot be even approxi- 
mated unless they are aware of the 
locality of final delivery, and can 
only be really effective when the 
precise conditions at a specific plant 
where the paper will be used are 
known in advance, and when such 
conditions are within the control of 
the management. 

We hear a lot nowadays about 
“preconditioned paper.” All that 
this means is that the moisture con- 
tent of a given paper is deliberately 
aimed at a certain selected per cent. 
The paper is then carefully protected 
with waterproof wrappers, which 
tend to maintain this moisture con- 
tent up to the time the paper is 
opened. 

The effectiveness of this treatment 
is at its best when the paper soon 
reaches a given plant where atmos- 
pheric conditions are controlled, pro- 
vided the moisture content is such as 
to be in equilibrium with the given 
atmosphere. The closer the paper 
comes to satisfying these conditions, 
the less likelihood is there of the paper 
absorbing or giving off moisture. It 
is of course, a result of alterations 
in moisture content that causes paper 
shrink and to become 
For this rea- 


to stretch or 
wavy along the edges. 
son it is advisable not to remove the 
wrappers until going to press, and 
to keep the paper protected from ex- 
posure to atmospheric 
much as possible during the print- 


ing of the job. 


changes as 





Most lithographers understand that 
paper is hygroscopic, and in an air- 
dry state will contain a moisture con- 
tent dependent upon the relative 
humidity to which it is exposed. 
This moisture content at 70° F. and 
50 per cent relative humidity is in 
the neighborhood of 5.5 per cent. 
But as shown by the following tests 
made at the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, moisture content is not 
the same for all sorts of paper: 


Kind of Moisture 

Paper Content 

70°F 50% R.H. 

(70°F. & 50% R.H.) 

= = Peewee 6.3% 
SF | 5 a 
Sulphite Writing nL .0% 
30% Rag Bond ..................6.1% 
100% Rag Ledger ...............6.0% 
Postal Card ............ 6.0% 


PUIIIR . sisctnsictinsensinnctecapiualiol 8.2% 

In making any of these grades for 
delivery in a locality where the aver- 
age relative humidity is 50 per cent, 
the moisture left in the paper by the 
manufacturer should correspond with 
the per cent shown in this table. 
Paper thus made, can fairly be termed 
“preconditioned”. 

In general it may be assumed that 
with a variation of 10 per cent rela- 
tive humidity above or below the de- 
gree selected, paper will absorb, or 
give up one per cent of its substance 
weight. It will stretch or shrink ac- 
cordingly, at the same time becom- 
ing wavy along the edges across the 
grain of the sheets. The importance 
of this phenomena to lithographers 
is emphasized by the findings of the 
Lithographic Technical Association 
that “to ensure close register relative 
humidity should not vary more than 
2.5 per cent ‘during a run of a given 
paper which is already in proper 
equilibrium with the prevailing atmos- 
pheric conditions in the plant. 

Obviously the papermaker who in- 
telligently “preconditions” paper has 
done all in his power to minimize 
the pressroom troubles originating in 
variations of atmospheric conditions. 
The printing plant unequipped with 
air-conditioning apparatus will always 
be at the mercy of the weather. A 
simple humidification system will help 
to take care of the situation in tem- 
perate zones for about eight months 
of the year. But during the summer, 
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Carrier Air Conditioning Equipment throughout the paper manufacturing plant 





of Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio, preconditions all paper before ship- 


ment to the lithographer. Here the paper is being sorted and cut for storage. 


without de-humidifying apparatus, the 
printer like the mariner must keep 
close tabs on the weather. He should 
own a hygrometer, keep records of 
relative humidity when starting a run 
of close register printing, note any 
decided alterations in relative humid- 
ity, and in case it proves impossible 
to get sufficiently close register, stop 
the job until abnormal atmospheric 
conditions have abated. In the mean 
time all stock, unprinted or partially 
printed, should be kept covered with 
some waterproof material, to im- 
munize it as much as possible from 
unfavorable atmospheric states. 


MONG those lithographers who 

are definitely of the opinion that 
scientific air conditioning is an essen- 
tial factor in lithographic manufacture 
is Meyercord Co., for forty-five years 
producers of decals in Chicago. Fif- 
teen years ago a Carrier air condition- 
ing system was installed in the com- 
pany’s factory building at 5323-5339 
West Lake Street, and in the judgment 
of executives, the independence of out- 
side weather conditions which this step 
made possible has immeasurably con- 
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tributed to an expansion of business 
that has followed. 

On two floors of the four-story struc- 
ture the Carrier equipment circulates 
washed air which has been properly 
tempered and humidified to satisfy the 
peculiar conditions required for decal- 
comania production. Since the absor- 
bent, gum-coated paper required for 
decals is extremely susceptible to mois- 
ture, the greatest benefit conferred by 
the weather-making machinery is in the 
exact regulation of the air’s moisture 
content during production. Chicago's 
climatic conditions are such that rela- 
tive humidity may range from 10 per 
cent up to 90 per cent or more and 
changes from one extreme to the other 
may come within a half hour's time. 

With a change of 30 per cent in 
relative humidity a 38-inch sheet of 
paper may vary approximately 1/6th 
of an inch, or a humidity change as 
slight as 5 per cent may make a differ- 
ence of 3/32 of an inch in paper di- 
mensions within twenty minutes. To 
produce a decal, sometimes twenty or 
more printings are required, with long 
periods for drying colors between runs, 
so the problem of securing accurate 


register thus becomes extremely acute. 

In the Meyercord plant this problem 
has been solved through the ability to 
keep temperature fixed at 72 degrees 
and wet bulb reading, or moisture con- 
tent, at 63. For conditioning the paper 
a specially contrived seasoning chamber 
is located on the second floor. Circular 
in form, this contains a rack from 
which the paper, in bunches of twenty- 
five sheets, is suspended so that as it 
moves horizontally around the chamber 
by clock work, it is subjected to an air 
draft. This rises from grills placed 
about a foot above the floor and is 
drawn from the surrounding room 
under pressure from blower fans. This 
seasoning process requires forty-five 
minutes and the paper is then carried 
to the first floor press room where, 
since temperature and humidity condi- 
tions are identical to that on the floor 
above, the stock remains in proper con- 
dition throughout succeeding opera- 
tions. 

Experience early taught that if the 
ink is dried slowly a decal will remain 
indefinitely flexible. Each sheet as it 
comes from the cylinder is therefore 

(Turn to page 57) 




















Another in the 
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series on 


problems by Mr. Latham, 





pressroom 








well-known 


writer, lecturer, authority and trouble- 
shooter. In this article multi-color print- 
ing jobs on the offset press are discussed. 


BY C. 


F THE first color of a multi-color 

offset job is started and run 

properly, there will be a marked 
improvement in the way that the fol- 
lowing colors will fit, and a surpris- 
ing amount of effort saved in jug- 
gling packing, shifting plates, bow- 
ing stops and adjusting guides. 

On multi-color work done on 
single color presses it is particularly 
important to do everything possible 
to insure a perfectly-run first color. 
To do this it is necessary to follow 
certain procedures, use certain instru- 
ments and compile certain data that 
may be referred to on future jobs. 

Many pressmen rely too much on 
what they are pleased to call experi- 
ence, for experience can be quite mis- 
leading. It is necessary to make sure 
of facts. The first two facts which 
should be checked before running 
the first color are paper stretch and 
image enlargement. Paper stretch is 
an excessive lengthening of the sheet 
around the cylinder caused by excess 
pressure, wrong cylinder diameters or 
the swelling of the paper fibers due 
to moisture pick-up. Paper stretch 
cannot be determined by measuring 
the design, as they have little rela- 
tion. A simple way to determine 
paper stretch around the cylinder or 
across the back is to needle fine holes 
near the corners of several sheets be- 
fore running them. Then measure 
the distance between needle holes very 
accurately with a fine reading-rule 
before printing, and again after they 
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have gone through the press, and com- 
pare the two sets of measurements. 
For experience’s sake and for future 
reference, tabulate the measurements, 
and make note of other important 
data that have a bearing on paper 
stretch, such as size of sheet, type 
of paper, content, room 
humidity, squeeze pressure and cylin- 
der diameters. 

Naturally the type of paper has a 
definite bearing upon paper stretch 
due to moisture pick-up.. The 
amount of hydration that the fibers 
received in the manufacture of the 
sheet, and the closeness of the mat- 
ting of the fibers, determine the 
amount the sheet will stretch when 
the fibers swell. The moisture con- 
tent of the paper, and its relation 
to the relative humidity of the press- 
room determine the amount of mois- 
ture pick-up in the press. The 
squeeze-pressure and the ratio of 
cylinder diameters determine the 
amount of massaging and mechanical 
stretch the paper will receive. They 
are all important data and the dif- 
ference between the inexpert, inex- 
perienced pressman, and the scientific 
student of pressmanship is largely due 
to the fact that the latter carefully 
records such data. If the sheet that 
has been measured and run through 
the press shows abnormal stretch, the 
first thing to do is to correct its 
moisture balance by seasoning it 
thoroughly in an atmosphere that is 
at least 8 per cent r.h. higher than 


moisture 


the relative humidity of the press- 
room. The next thing is to very 
carefully check the back cylinder 
Squeeze-pressure and reduce it to four 
thousandths. 

When paper stretch has _ been 
brought to practically zero, attention 
may be given to image enlargement. 
This enlargement is usually caused 
by bending the plate around the cylin- 
der. That is, if the image measures 
forty inches around the cylinder from 
mark to mark on the plate when 
it is lying flat on a table, it will print 
from a thirty-secondth to a sixteenth 
of an inch longer on the paper due to 
the bending of the plate, varying ac- 
cording to the thickness of the plate 
and the diameter of the cylinder. 
This enlargement cannot be helped 
but should be calculated for, so that 
when the enlargement of a print from 
a certain thickness plate on a certain 
diameter cylinder turns out to be 
greater than the calculations predicted, 
trouble may be sought elsewhere. 

Excessive image enlargement 
around the cylinder may indicate that 
the blanket cylinder is packed to too 
large a diameter in relation to the 
plate and impression cylinder diame- 
ters. Or, another cause may be me- 
chanical stretch of the plate. Due 
to carelessness, plates may be pulled 
to such an extent that they will 
stretch as much as a sixteenth of an 
inch. 

Too much shifting of the plate 
during makeready often causes me- 
chanical distortion, and if this hap- 
pens on the first color, it is easy to 
see how the following plates will 
have to be shifted and pulled in 
order to register with that distorted 
first color. To guard against exces- 
sive plate shifting, cylinder marks 
should be put on the plate by the 
plate maker. These marks should be 
put in carefully and accurately and 
carried in a fine line to the edge of 
the plate where the pressman may 
line them up with marks on the 
cylinder equally fine and accurate. 
By the use of such marks the press- 
man should be able to place his plate 
within such approximation of the 
proper position before running a sheet 
that when it has begun to run, one shift 
should put it in register. This way the 
(Turn to page 55) 
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are reviewed and discussed. 


This is a reqular department conducted by Mr. Martin, of the 
Harold M. Pitman Company, in which technical books, articles, 
———==s Dapers and similar literature of interest to the lithographic industry =" 
It is intended as a supplement to 


Yows 





the Lithographic Abstracts prepared by the Research Depart- 
ment of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc., in which 
the author will comment upon and elaborate further those items 
which, in his opinion, warrant further analysis. This month the re- 
cently published book, "Printing Inks, Their Chemistry and Tech- 


nology,’ by Carleton Ellis (Reinhold Pub. Corp.) 


BY 


MORE perfect example of the 
confusion with which the lay 
mind regards the graphic arts in 
general, and lithography in particular, 
than that found in the introduction to 
Mr. Ellis’ latest book could scarcely 
be imagined. Some of the miscon- 
ceptions are so basic that it would seem 
as if lithographers needed a literate 
publicist as much as they need techni- 
cal information. Here are some of 
the statements made in this book when 
comparing offset to other reproduction 
processes: 
“Photolithography is to 
graphic printing what the half-tone 
is to typography. — The first step in 
the process is to sensitize a sheet of 
transfer paper and then expose it 
to light behind a transparent nega- 
tive.” 
“Essentially, offset printing differs 
from lithography only in mechanical 
details.” 
‘Prints made by the offset process 
have a softness of outline which is 
quite different from that obtained 
from relief plates. If the design 
has been transferred to the plate 
cylinder photographically and a 
screen has been used to obtain vari- 


plano- 
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ations in shading, the individual 
dots blend together and lose their 
identity as compared to a half-tone 
printed typographically.”’ 
“It is common knowledge than an 
indefinite variety of shades and 
colors may be obtained typograph- 
ically by using three or four sets of 
half-tone plates. (The fourth color, 
black, is often used because of the 
difficulty in always obtaining a true 
black from the combination of the 
other three colors, red, yellow and 
blue.) However, in planographic 
work, it is not possible to blend 
colors on the paper, and conse- 
quently a separate plate and impres- 
sion must be made for each shade. 
Frequently, six impressions of dif- 
ferent shades or colors are used, 
and as many as forty have been em- 
ployed on a single sheet to apply 
the various colors required in a 
single illustration. Since there is no 
blending of tones, colored offset 
work has a characteristic contrast 
which is most effective in certain de- 
signs and has become popular for 
posters and labels.” 
The author bogs down again when 
he comes to describing methods used 


for preparing offset plates. He spends 
more space describing methods of put- 
ting work on litho stones than he does 
on the albumin process, and no des- 
cription of the modern, popular deep 
etch processes is given. The space 
given to a discussion of the reaction 
of chromates with gelatine is instruc- 
tive and applies generally to glue and 
albumin as well. 

There is a vast amount of informa- 
tion between the covers of this book. 
However, the casual reader will look 
in vain for any definite suggestions 
which might help him solve his ink 
problems. The chapter on driers 
seems rather brief considering the im- 
portance of the problem. The chapter 
on drying oils is good and the lith- 
ographer accustomed to thinking of 
lithographic varnish or boiled oil as 
his only ink vehicle, will be amazed 
at the variety available. The use of 
synthetic resins in printing ink vehicles 
is discussed in some detail in several 
chapters. Cold set inks are mentioned 
and the statement made that they are 
applicable to offset. 

In addition to offset inks, those for 
gravure and letter press printing are 
examined in detail. There is a chap- 
ter on ink testing and a valuable glos- 
sary. This is distinctly not a book for 
general reading but certainly should 
be in the technical library of every 
one connected with the mechanical 
department of the graphic arts. 


In an effort to show by example how 
corporations can make their direct 
mailing pieces more effective through 
the use of attractive layout and modern 
type combinations, American Type 
Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., has 
just issued its annual report to stock- 
holders in a new and individual for- 
mat, marking an attractive departure 
from the usual annual report issued by 
corporations. Additional flavor is given 
the A.T.F. annual report by publica- 
tion also of a brochure entitled ‘Your 
Company in Review", which accom- 
panies the annual report. ‘Your Com- 
pany in Review’’ presents to the stock- 
holders in an informal and readable 
manner the detailed story of the com- 
pany’s manufacturing and sales activi- 
ties. 
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ATF Names Proctor 

C. D. Proctor has been appointed 
manager of the Sales Development De- 
partment of American Type Founders, 
Inc., it is announced by Frederick C. 
Heitkamp, vice-president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Proctor will fill a vacancy 
in ATF’s staff caused by the resigna- 
tion of Harold Kathman who is de- 
serting business, at least temporarily, 
for a literary career. Mr. Proctor comes 
to ATF from American Sales Book 
Company where he has been promo- 
tion manager since 1933. 

. 
Address A. F. of A. 

L. L. Grisamore, general manager 
of Arvey Corp., lithographic finishers, 
Chicago, presented a paper on the topic 
“What Does the Retailer Think of 
Point-of-Purchase Advertising?” at the 
recent convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America in Chicago. 
This was the only scheduled discussion 
of display advertising on the five-day 
program. 

Direct mail 
more extensive attention from a long 
list of speakers headed by L. Rohe 
Walter, president of D.M.A.A., and 
advertising manager of the Flintkote 
Co., New York. 

Among the exhibitors in the Adver- 
tising Exposition, lithography was rep- 
resented by R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., Edwards & Deutsch Lithograph- 
ing Co. Magill-Weinsheimer Co., 
Buckley, Dement & Co., all of Chicago. 
Another exhibitor was the Hopper 
Paper Co., Taylorville, Ill., with a dis- 


advertising received 


play of their line of offset papers. 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America also had a booth at the show. 

° 

Open N. Y. Branch 
Mosler & Brandmark, New York, 
have recently been made agents for 
McCutcheon Bros. & Quality, Inc., 
Philadelphia ink makers. They wiil 
carry a complete stock of the McCut- 
cheon line of inks, colors, and supplies 
for the graphic arts industries. Un- 
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der the joint management of Max M. 
Mosler and David Brandmark, the 
distributing branch, located at 41 Rose 
Street, is the first ever opened by 
McCutcheon Bros. in New York. Mr. 
Mosler was formerly associated with 
Superior Printing Ink Co., New York, 
for twelve years, as chief credit mana- 
ger and general manager. Prior to 
going into partnership with Mr. 
Mosler, Mr. 
employ of Superior Printing Ink Co. 


Brandmark was in the 


for two years in the credit depart- 
ment. 
* 
Hoe Reports $104,847 Profit 
R. Hoe & Co., New York, reports 
for the quarter ending June 30th a net 
profit of $104,847 after all charges, 


hot water a 


The three winning ‘ 
poster designs ; Ba 
(reading from top eee 
to bottom, in that 
order) selected in 
the 2nd annual 
Max Schmidt Me- 
morial Awards at 
the Pacific Adver- 
tising Clubs Asso- 
ciation Conven- 
tion, held at Van- 
couver, B. C., last 
month. First prize 
was $200, second 
prize was $50 and 
third prize $25. 
Max Schmidt, in 
whose memory the 
awards are made, 
was the founder of 
Schmidt Litho- 
graphing Co., San 
Calif. 


Francisco, 


AUTOMATIC Zaa 
WATER HEATERS 


including interest, but before income 
and excess profit taxes, and exclud- 
ing extraordinary income had been ac- 
counted for. This compares with a 
net profit of $5,652 in the previous 
quarter and a net loss of $74,377 in 
the June quarter of 1939. For the 
nine months ending June 30th net 
profit from operations totaled $69,215, 
as against a net loss of $281,427 for 
Unfilled 
orders at the present time amount to 
nearly $3,000,000 against $660,000 a 


year ago, it was announced. 


the like period of last year. 


o 
New York, 


which specializes in handling direct 


Efficient Letter Co., 


mail, radio and premium returns, has 
moved to 52 East 19th Street. 
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High Quality 





HYKLAS 
Transfer Paper 


Technically Made in U. S. A. 
FOR HYKLAS LITHOGRAPHERS 


Years of demand for Transfer Paper manu- 
factured in America has been becoming greater 
and greater and due to the unsettled condi- 
tions in Europe we have succeeded in accom- 
plishing the manufacture of this paper. 


During the last World War crisis we manu- 
factured a TRANSFER PAPER which was tried. 
tested and proven to be the exact need for the 
Lithographic Transferer in America. 


The custom of Siebold of always handling 
nothing but the best, assures you that this 
HYKLAS American manufactured TRANSFER 
PAPER will meet the requirements of the most 
critical and exacting transferer. 


WHY NOT ASK FOR TRIAL SHEETS 
AND LET US QUOTE YOU? 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY IN TWO SIZES: 


26X33 and 33X46 
J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


“Over Half a Century of Service” 


Printing INKS Lithographing 


and Lithographic Supplies 


Office: Factory: 
47 WATTS STREET 99 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 


WAlker—5-5565-6-7-8 


OFFSET BLACKS oon ek &) SAPETY INKS ROLLERS 


MOLLETON DAMPER COVERS RUBBER BLANKETS 

















CAN YOU AFFORD 
NOT TO HAVE ONE? 


THE LITHOGRAPHERS’ MANUAL 
(formerly The Photo-Lithographers’ Man- 
ual) completely revised, enlarged, expanded, 
modernized and brought up to date is in- 
dispensable to those lithographers who real- 
ize that in this industry you can’t coast: 


either you go ahead or you fall backward. 





Order your copies of 
the Lithographers 
Manual now! 
Price $5.00. 
Please send remittance 


with order. 











And, by the same token, they realize that 
it is those who are keeping abreast of the 
latest technical developments in the indus- 
try who are going ahead. Litho inks, camera 
and press operation, platemaking, paper, 
lamps, type, color and chemicals are all 
subjects about which the competent crafts- 
man cannot know too much. The new 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ MANUAL is packed 
with information about all of these and a 
variety of other subjects pertinent to success- 
ful lithographic operation. That is why 
most lithographers know they cannot afford 
not to have one. And you—can you afford 
not to own a copy? The majority of lithog- 


raphers can’t be wrong! 
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ATF Buys International Photo- 


graphic; LeRoy Stays as Director 


HE purchase by American Type 
Founders, Inc., of International 
Photographic Research Labora- 
tories, New York, was announced by 
ATF’s president, Thomas Roy Jones, 
last month. By this acquisition, ATF 
officially gives notice of its entry into 
the field of development and research 
in multi-color reproduction for letter- 
press, offset and gravure. The company 
plans to use the newly-acquired re- 
search facilities for broadening the 
scope and improving the techniques of 
the graphic arts industries, and to 
carry on original development work in 
new methods and processes. 
International Photographic Research 
Laboratories were established in 1921 
by Dr. Adrian LeRoy, authority on 
color reproduction and inventor of the 
LeRoy system of color control. Dr. 
LeRoy has maintained in New York 
laboratories for color analysis, and for 
the development of precision instru- 
ments for use in the reproduction of 
color. The laboratories have now been 
moved to Elizabeth where they will be 
enlarged. Dr. LeRoy has been made 
Director of Research with American 
Type Founders and in that post will 
continue his work of experimentation 
and invention with color 
Born in Vancouver, B. C., a graduate 
in chemistry and physics from both 
the Sidney and Melbourne Universities 
in Australia, Dr. LeRoy has worked as 
consultant chemist with a number of 
In the field of 
color reproduction, he has acted as con- 
sultant for Forbes Lithograph Co., 
Boston; Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago; Dexter Engraving Co., Seattle; 
General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany, New York; 
Among his inventions have been the 
Lerochrome One-Shot Color Camera, 
the Lectro Offset Color Camera and 
different types of densitometers. 


processes. 


industrial concerns. 


Inc., and others. 


Dr. LeRoy’s approach to the prob- 
lem of color reproduction has been to 
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work out proper mathematical for- 


mulae and to develop precision instru- 
ments for measuring light intensity and 





Dr. Adrian LeRoy 


depth of color accurately, on the theory 
that color reproduction in the graphic 
arts could be reduced to a precise 
science which would produce uniform- 
ly excellent results at minimum cost. 

The LeRoy color control system, he 
declares, is the proper use of color con- 
trol precision instruments so as to con- 
trol each step in the routine of making 
color process plates, thus, eliminating 
guesswork, reducing hand work and 
producing results which are scientifi- 
cally accurate. Dr. LeRoy’s ambition, 
he says, is to bring down the cost of 
natural color reproduction by his meth- 
ods and inventions, until quality proc- 
ess color work is as readily available 
to the small and medium-sized user 
of printing as black and white halftone 
work is today. 

It is well known, however, that 
scientific accuracy in the manufacture 
of color process plates, despite rigid 
control, is impossible because of the 
lack of standard process inks that are 
spectrally true. The inks available 
neither reflect nor absorb the colors 
that they should. Blue proves to be 
the most difficult to deal with because 
it consumes 30% of itself and reflects 
10% of yellow and red, and there are 


on the market today something like 
80 different blue process inks. Ob- 
viously, even though the printer or 
lithographer obtains a set of perfectly 
balanced color plates, his results will 
be in doubt unless he is able to pur- 
chase a set of standard process inks 
that have been balanced in the same 
tonal range as the plates. 

Aware of this, Dr. LeRoy has been 
working intensively during the past 
year with leading ink manufacturers 
to establish a standard range of process 
colors for both offset and letterpress. 
This is the last step in the scientific 
approach to natural color reproduction. 
Dr. LeRoy looks forward to the time 
when ink standards of this kind will 
be adopted by the ink manufacturing 
industry as a whole. 

* 

According to data compiled re- 
cently by the Color Research Labora- 
tory of Eagle Printing Ink Co., divi- 
sion General Printing Ink Corp., New 
York, most people consider a brilliant 
red-orange to be the most exciting of 
all colors, blue-violet the most sub- 
duing, yellow the most cheerful, and 
green and yellow-green the most 
tranquil. 

The report containing the data 
points out that the phrases, “red as 
a beet’, “blue as the sky”, “black as 
pitch”, 
the brilliant and the dramatic in color. 
Hence, advertisers should know that 


indicate that people prefer 


intensity in an ink will assure its eye 
appeal. 
all right in their way, it is declared, 
but their greatest 
beauty seem to occur when they are 


Soft and subdued tones seem 
refinement and 


used as supports or second-fiddles to 
more dramatic color accents. 
° 

Mrs. Helen Price MacNeal, wife of 
Robert Kemp MacNeal, widely-known 
sales representative of Marris-Seybold- 
Potter Co., Cleveland, died suddenly 
last month at the MacNeal summer 
residence at Beach Haven, N. J. Her 
husband, mother, and two daughters 
survive. 

* 

Regensteiner Corp., Chicago, has in- 
stalled a new Lanston M-H photo-com- 
posing machine and a new vertical 
coating machine, it was announced last 
month. 
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DAMPABASE is now as well known as AQUATEX. It is the perfect seamless undercovering 
for your dampening rollers, slips on easily and is the perfect base for your AQUATEX. Made 
of semi-absorbent fabric. Made to fit any lithographic press. 


Consult any of these distributors for all information: 


ALGRAPHY, Ltd., London, England GUSTAVO E. MUSTELIER, Havana, Cuba, 
SAM’L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO., Puerto Rico 
Chicago, Ulinois, and All Branches ; . APE . peo J : 
Tun CALIFORNIA INK CO. tae. NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., Branches in So. 
San Francisco, Calif., and All Branches 2 A ? - 
CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada PRINTING PRESS PARTS & SUPPLIES, Inc., 
THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ulinois, New York City, and All Branches ROBERTS & PORTER, Inc., Chicago, Ulinois, and 
A. GILBY & SONS, Ltd., London, England New York City 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF : , sat cae 
INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION, New York, a eA —_— INC., 47 Watts St., 
Chicago and All Branches New York City 
McKINLEY LITHO SUPPLY CO., Inc., Cincinnati, SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO., 
Ohie New York City and All Branches 


GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturing Agents 


ROLL 


P . WILLIAM P. SQUIBB, President 
( l ante 211-217 No. Camac St. Roller makers for 75 Be rediobeesagy — compos 


Philadelphia, Pa — newspaper — yarnish — lacquering — every kind of 
P " z good roller required for good printing and lithographing 

















BOOKS 


choice of prechecked sizes for various kinds of printing jobs; 
(2) envelope information keyed to printing sizes; (3) data on 


The Lithographers’ Manual, 


compiled by Walter E. Soderstrom. A revised and expanded flat sheet sizes, press specifications, etc. Price $12.75 

edition of the Photo-Lithographers’ Manual, first published in . : . 

1937. This is a reference book for production man, salesman, — 

plant manager, artist, cost man—in fact, everyone in the An Outline of Advertising, 

lithographic industry anxious to keep abreast of the latest by George Burton Hotchkiss, professor of Marketing, New 
> 4 , , 

news and developments. Price $5.00 York University. A revised edition of the comprehensive sur 
, p vey of the field of marketing activity and advertising principles 

Photography and Platemaking for Photo-Lithography, which was received so enthusiastically in 1933. The book has 


by I. H. Sayre. instructor at the Chicago School of Printing been revised in keeping with the changing character of adver- 


and Lithography This book is an invaluable aid for the new tising. Price $4.00. 
comer in the lithographic industry, covering as it does the 
fundamentals of platemaking and photography in elementary, Practical Photo-Lithography, 
and at the same time, comprehensive detail. Price $5.00 by C. Mason Willy, member of the technical staff of Hunter 
; : Penrose, Ltd. The third edition of a work brought out a few 
The Penrose Annual Review of the Graphic Arts, 1940, years back The text material has been completely revised in 
by various authorities An interesting and inspiring account the hght of the latest development. in the process, and a num 
of the progress made in the fields of printing, lithography, ber of additions made. One of the most lucid and easy-to-read 
and gravure during the past year \ “must’’ for those who books on this subject yet published. Price $4.00 
wish to keep abreast of what is happening in the advertising 
and publishing worlds Sixth Production Yearbook, 
Sten Scloctt Si lified compiled by Colton Press. A reference work published annually 
Ze 2election oImplited, describing and reviewing developments in the entire graphic 
mpiled by W. J. Blackburn. A practical guide to the effi arts. Contains a number of articles of interest to the lith 
cient planning and production of both advertising and commer ographer, including chapters on offset inks, paper, the buying 
cial printing. Offered is information providing (1) a wide of lithography, posters, offset presses, etc. Price $5.00 


Owing to the large number of books supplied it is im- 
possible to open accounts on individual book orders or to 
supply books on approval. Please send check with order. 
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NAPL Program for 8th Annual 
Meeting Next Month Complete 


— final program of the eighth 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers, to 
be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
September 26 to 28, has just been re- 
leased by Walter E. Soderstrom, exe- 
cutive secretary. Subjects covering sales 
administration 

lithographic 


promotion, executive 
and management, and 
technical problems are scheduled, pro- 
viding a rounded program for sales- 
man, plant owner and production man 
during the three-day conclave. 

The first day, which is Thursday, 
has been set apart for addresses on 
advertising and selling, to be fol- 
lowed by a sales clinic in the evening. 
The second day, Friday, will be de- 
voted to addresses and round-table 
discussions of current 
problems now confronting the photo- 
This particu- 


management 


lithographic industry. 
lar day promises to be one of the most 
important, since major attention will 
undoubtedly be given to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which under the pro- 
jected defense program sponsored by 
the government, focuses attention on 
many new questions of interest to 
the photo-lithographer. Captain L. B. 
Montfort, legal counsel for the 
NAPL, will lead this discussion. 
The third and final day, which is a 
Saturday, has, as is the custom each 
year, been scheduled for ‘'share-your- 
knowledge’”’ clinics. 

Of outstanding interest this year are 
the production clinics to be given un- 
der the direction of the Chicago School 
of Printing and Lithography, open to 
all plant key men registered at the 
convention. Subjects which are tenta- 
tively planned for these clinics, to be 
held on Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings, are dot-etching, albumin and 
deep-etch plate-making, and _ color 
separation. Another new feature on 
the program this year which is re- 
ported to be attracting wide interest 
is the exhibit of advertising literature, 
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such as broadsides, posters, folders, 
letters, etc., used by the industry in 


its own behalf. Tentative plans are 





Cc. V. STUCKO 


. chairman of attendance committee 


to have individual entries in the ex- 
hibition judged on the basis of copy 
appeal, reproduction quality and sales 
results by a committee composed of 
leading Chicago advertising men, with 
prizes awarded. This part of the pro- 
gram is under the chairmanship of 
W. A. Krueger, Jr. 

Supply and equipment manufac- 
turers will again this year participate 
at the convention by exhibiting their 
newest and latest products. Due to 
the central location of Chicago, it is 
reported that a larger number of 
equipment and supply manufacturers 
will exhibit than in previous years. 

While a definite time had not been 
assigned to each as we went to press, 
the following is a complete list of the 
speakers together with titles of their 
subjects: 

A. J. Fay, National Process Co., 
“What Charging for Over-Runs Has 
Meant to Our Company;” J. B. Smith, 
Jr., Photo Reproduction Corp., “What 
Constitutes a Reasonable Delivery 


Service;’” William Garretson, Sinclair 








& Valentine Co., ‘The Simplified 
Chemistry of Printing Inks;’’ I. M. 
Thorner, Agfa Ansco Corp., ‘The 
One-Stop Halftone Method ;”” William 
Arthur Clark, C.P.A., “Building a 
Uniform Cost and Accounting Sys- 
tem for the Industry; John McMaster, 
Eastman Kodak Co., “Light Sensitive 
Materials Used in Photo-Lithography ;” 
William Arthur Clark, C.P.A., ‘Study- 
ing Economic Hourly Costs and Pro- 
duction Standards for the Photo-Lith- 
ographer ;"" William A. Krueger, Jr., 
W. A. Krueger Co., “Advertising the 
Lithographic Industry; William C. 
Gegenheimer, “Wash-Up Equipment 
and Ink Agitators;” Captain L. B. 
Montfort, ‘Regulations and Interpre- 
tation of the Wages and Hours Bill.” 

The annual banquet will be held on 
Friday evening, September 27. Regis- 
tration for the three-day session will 
be $7.50 which includes all of the 
sessions and the annual banquet. How- 
ever, a special registration fee of $5.00 
is being offered to those firms who 
send in reservations before September 
14th. Firms registered at the conven- 
tion will be assessed $1.00 each for 
each key man who wishes to attend the 
“Share-Your-Knowledge”’ 
Saturday. For those not registered, 
the cost of attendance at the ‘‘Share- 
Your-Knowledge”’ clinic will be $2.00 
each. 

Exhibitors who will be represented 
at the convention include the follow- 
ing: Agfa Ansco Corp., American 
Type Founders Sales Corp., Russell 
Ernest Baum, Sam'l Bingham’s Son 
Mfg. Co., Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 
Dayton Rubber Mfg., Co., Eastman 
Kodak Co., Fuchs & Lang Manufactur- 
ing Co., division of General Printing 
Ink Corp., Godfrey Roller Co., Ham- 
mer Dry Plate & Film Co., Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Co., Philip A. Hunt 
Co., Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Litho 
Chemical & Supply Co., Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, Merck & Co., 
Noman-Willets Co., Harold M. Pit- 
man Co., Rapid Roller Co., Ruther- 
ford Machinery Co., division of Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., Sinclair & 
Valentine Co. and Vandercook & Sons. 


clinics on 





Have you renewed your subscrip- 
tion to M. L.? Better do it NOW! 
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OUTSTANDING 


AMMONIUM BICHROMATE 


IF you have spent years in achieving some out- 
standing improvement in any field, you know how 
we feel about Mallinckrodt Ammonium Bichro- 
mate Photo. 

Special processing enables us to produce a bichro- 
mate that remains clear and sparkling in solution 
after standing a few days — no flocculence, pre- 
cipitation, or suspended particles. 

The crystals are uniform in size, free-flowing, and 
will dissolve quickly and completely. 

It takes improved Albumen Egg Scales to go with 
such Bichromate. We have it. Try it. You will be 
delighted with the milder odor and working 
qualities. 

Remember also, we supply your every chemical 
































“PHOTO PURIFIED” _— 
QUARTER POUND 














AMMONIUM need from A to Z, with chemicals PHOTO- 
PURIFIED for photographic use. 
BICHROMATE 
sreteNCaRODT CHEMIC cal, Abc 

















alinckrodt 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


SECOND & MALLINCKRODT STS., ST. LOUIS, MO 
70-74 GOLD SI NEW YORKA, N. ¥ 


CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA e TORONTO e MONTREAI 





RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Plate Grainers of America 











66 ELIABLE” is far more than just 
part of our name. It means 
ALL PLATES to our customers that our plates can MILL 
be depended on to give first-class re- 
INCLUDING THOSE sults because from start to finish the SELECTED 
REGRAINED FOR graining is handled by experts of METAL 
long experience. Our plates are USED 
MULTILITH made right to work right—they are 
reliable! EXCLUSIVELY 
ARE MARBLE We carry a full supply of Zinc and U 
Aluminum Sheets for Offset. Rota- 
GRAINED print Presses, in fact for all the (MADE IN U.S.A.) 
lithograph trade. 




















A trial order should “‘sell’’ you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INc. 


INCORPORATED 1916 
17-27 Vandewater St.and 45 Rose St.. New York, N. Y. © Phone: BEekman)3 4041 
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VERY type of lithography, from 
E posters to textiles, from labels 

to ceramics, from bank stationery 
to leather, from catalogs to lithograph- 
ing on glass, will comprise the ‘‘Liv- 
ing Lithography” Exhibition to be 
held at the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
in Philadelphia, entire 
month of October under the joint 
sponsorship of the Lithographers’ Na- 
tional Association, New York, and the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance of Phila- 
delphia. Not one product of the litho- 
graphic process, whatever the kind, 


during the 


will be excluded. Consequently, ‘‘Liv- 
ing Lithography” is expected to make 
history next October, since never be- 
fore in the annals of the industry has 
there been collected under one roof 
all of its wide variety of products. 
Each will be exhibited 
ings suggestive of its function and re- 


in surround 


plete with information defining its 
place in the living lithographic world, 
how it came to be developed and the 
procedure in- 
For ex- 


technical production 
volved in its manufacture. 
ample, car cards will be displayed in 
representing 


street cars, buses and subway trains, 


settings interiors of 
lithographed pottery will be exhibited 


in the functional environment for 
which it is designed, and leather lith- 
ography will be displayed in the in- 
numerable ways it is used in everyday 


life —- as women’s shoes, handbags, 
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Decorative motif of the Living 
Lithography Exhibition designed by 
Clayton Whitehill, exhibition designer. 





The 


cow-punchers’ boots, belts, etc. 
whole purpose of the exhibition will 
be to show lithography as a living, 
versatile product. 

A dinner will formally open the 
exhibition on October 1, to be fol- 
lowed by a reception in the exhibi- 
tion halls. Thomas Beck, Crowell 
Publishing Co., is scheduled to ofh- 
ciate at the opening ceremonies. He 
will present leaders in the advertis- 
ing and industrial world who will 
describe the contributions living lith- 
ography has made in their spheres. 

Features of the “Living Lithog- 
raphy” exhibit, in addition to show- 
ing every lithographed product in its 
functional environment, include plans 
for a room devoted to lithography in 
Philadelphia, since that city played 
such an important part in the history 




















and development of the lithographic 
industry, and presentation of the an- 
nually awarded Art Alliance Medal, 
and certificates of merit to individuals 
or groups in the industry who qualify 
in the judgment of the committee. 
Members of the exhibition committee in- 
clude Herbert Hosking of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, general chairman; Maurice 
Saunders of the Lithographers’ National 
Association, honorary general committee 
chairman; John F. Lewis, Jr., president of 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance, co-chairman; 
Henry Pitz, of the Art Alliance, exhibition 
chairman; Clayton Whitehill, in charge of 
designing the exhibition; John Benson, 
president, American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies; Paul West, president, As- 
sociation of National Advertisers; Rex Bell, 
president, Outdoor Advertising Assocoiation 
of America; and Melbert B. Cary, Jr., pres- 
ident, American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
Theodore E. Widerseim, Ketterlinus Litho. 
(Turn to page 53) 




















INKS 


FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 


Made by GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, Inc. 








Litho-Offset 


and Printing printing inks . . . proc- 
k. ess, gloss and special 
In Ss inks . . . yes, a complete 


galaxy of pre-tested inks that will meet your require- 


Standard offset and 


ments. 


P. S.—A reminder that on that next press run where 
a real intense black is required, try ECLIPSE SUPER- 
TEX HARD DRYING OFFSET BLACK. 


Metal 
A complete line of 


Decorating standard and _= special 


inks available to meet 
Inks every need of the metal 
decorator . . . inks that bake in the oven fast and 
true inks that dispel fear of brittleness . . . inks 
that will truly show your customers product at its 


best. 


Perhaps there is a special problem in your own plant 


where our experience may be of practical value? 


Also Manufacturers of Varnishes and Dryers 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, I!!! 




















O, WE don’t mean the New York Giants. 
We mean those giant multi-color presses 
that are seen in more and more lithographic 
plants every day, those 4-color babies. They 
all prefer Roberts & Porter smooth leather 
distribution rollers. Why? Because R&P 
leather distribution rollers have what it takes, 
— shut-downs, breakdowns, maintenance 
problems, all of these annoying headaches 
are practically non compos mentis, taboo, 
out, eliminated, and non-existent when using 
them. That’s why they are preferred by the 
giants. The giants mean business. If you 
don’t believe it, stand at the delivery end of 
any of these new 4-color behemoths and watch 
the production come rolling off. 


Another thing: ink distribution is of para- 
mount importance on a multi-color press, and 
the experiences of most lithographic plants 
operating multi-color presses have been that 
Roberts & Porter smooth leather distribution 
rollers assure perfect ink distribution. 


Why don’t you let us recover a set of dis- 
tributors for you now? Then you can see 
for yourself. Don’t delay. Multiply your 
profits. 


ROBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED IN THE LITHO SUPPLY BUSINESS OVER FORTY YEARS 


New York: 100 Lafayette St., Phone: CAnal 6-1646 
Chicago: 402 S. Market St., Phone: WABash 6935 


Canadian Representative: The Canadian Fine Color Co., 
240 Logan Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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Issues Timely Promotion Piece 

Goes Lithographing Co., Chicago, 
has issued a promotional booklet which 
ties in with current interest in the po- 
litical campaign by presenting data 
dealing with presidential elections. 
Statistical and historical information 
presented goes back to 1789 and sev- 
eral maps and graphs are included in 
treatment of the subject. 

e 

Maxwell Paper Specimens 

Maxwell Paper Co., Franklin, Ohio, 
has just distributed a portfolio dis- 
playing samples of its Maxwell Off- 
set. Specimens include a mail folder 
prepared for Carrier Air Conditioning 
lithographed in two colors on ivory 
Maxwell Offset, and a folder prepared 
for Servel Electrolux lithographed on 
white Maxwell Offset. The cover of 
the portfolio is lithographed on 120- 
pound blue-white Maxwell Offset. 

* 

Publishes Estimating Guide 

A revised Blue Book or Guide to 
Estimating, by the Graphic 
Arts Association of Milwaukee, has 
just been published and is available 
to members. Included in the new 
Blue Book is a table of revised costs 
for all makes and sizes of presses, 
including offset presses, a schedule of 
pamphlet bindery prices, a new ink 
estimating schedule, a new book and 


issued 


coated paper estimating schedule and 
a suggested table of selling prices for 
printed envelopes. The revised Blue 
Book is not for sale and is available 
only to member firms of the Mil- 
waukee Association. 
> 
Offers Plate-Making Service 
Modern Litho Plate Co., New 
York, announces a new streamlined 
plate-making service for deep etch 
albumin plates up to 72”. The com- 
pany deep-etch and 


albumin plate service on either zinc 


will provide 
or aluminum metal, it is announced. 
Modern Litho also announces a nega- 


tive service up to 48” for halftone 
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and 60” for line work. 
to six times the original are provided, 


Blow-ups 


while work may be reduced to one- 
third size, it is said. 
* 
Opens Chicago Show Room 
Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
Pittsburgh, recently opened a show 
room at 41 N. Canal St., Chicago, 
where a complete line of Miller 
equipment will be accessible for ex- 
On June 10 
the new 


amination by the trade. 
the company initiated in 
Chicago quarters the first of a series 
of night schools for operators of 


Miller cutters and creasers for carton 


production. From C. C. Kohler, 
sales manager, it was learned that a 
prominent manufacturer of offset 


presses is encouraging a swing to 
lithography for carton printing. 
- 
New Ink Drying Apparatus 
Burdett Mfg. Co., Chicago, has re- 
cently produced a new ink drying 
apparatus which utilizes the principle 


of infra-red ray penetration. The new 





equipment consists of a radiant disk 
ribbon gas burner together with other 
supplementary and control equipment. 
The photograph on this page shows 
one of these radiant ribbon burners 
mounted on a two-color Harris offset 
press. The radiant burner is mounted 
between the gripper bars and is fed a 
combined gas-air mixture through the 
manifold shown, which is connected 
with the gas line and a low pressure 
blower. The radiant burner is always 
mounted on the press at the delivery 
end so that it faces toward the printed 
side. In this position it can act on the 
freshly printed surtace and since it 
faces toward the printed side, it affects 
the ink more than the paper. The 
equipment is completely automatic and 
after turning it on in the morning, 
It will 
operate on all types of city or bottled 


requires no further attention. 
gases. The intensity of drying effect 
may be regulated. 

As soon as the press starts to turn 
over, the radiant burner catches a light 
from the pilot and the radiant burner 


Harris offset press equipped with infra-red ray ink drying apparatus 
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ce, 








SERVICE PLUS QUALITY! 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD’S LARGEST 









WE SPECIALIZE IN ZINC and 
SMALL PLATES ALUMINUM PLATES 
ALSO REGRAINING MULTILITH UNGRAINED—GRAINED—REGRAINED 
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GOOD INKS 
AS YOU LIKE THEM 


Color strength and brilliance plus uniformly good press working properties make Sinclair & 
Carroll inks the choice of leading lithographers throughout the country. In pressrooms, large 
and small, these inks are winning new friends and proving their all around dependability. 





Sinclair & Carroll inks are carefully supervised in their manufacture by men whose lifetimes 
have been spent not only in supplying your standard ink requirements, but also in develop- 
ing and improving your inks to their present high standard. 


Try Sinclair & Carroll inks on your next job. You will like them for the work they do. We 
will welcome the opportunity to serve you. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 


LITHO INKS OFFSET 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE, Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
440 W. Superior St. 417 E. Pico St. 345 Battery St. $18 Natchez St. 
Tel. Sup. 3481 Tel. Prospect 7296 Tel. Garfield 5834 Tel. Main 4421 
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disks give out a stream of infra-red 
rays which penetrate the layers of ink 
and give up their energy, thereby dry- 
ing the ink on the inside as well as 
on the surface, it is asserted. 

The infra-red ray method of ink 
drying is said to be so fast that the 
ordinary lithograph inks are set by the 
heat alone before they land in the 
stack. Drying time on the ordinary 
inks is claimed to be reduced to 1/3 
to 1/4 of the time formerly required. 
In addition, the colors are claimed to 
be more brilliant and the surface is 


smoother. 
° 
Shows New Webendorfer 
American Type Founders, Inc., 


Elizabeth, N. J., held open house at 
its ATF-Webendorfer plant at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., recently for inspec- 
tion of the new Webendorfer web- 
fed offset press designed for commer- 
cial form printing. The new press 
takes a 35 inch web giving it a maxi- 
mum printing width of 341/, inches, 
and is equipped with a 22 inch cut-off 
giving a maximum printing length of 
215% inches. It is designed to litho- 
gtaph two colors on one side of the 
web, or one color on each side of the 
web, in one operation. 
. 

The Morrill Colorater 

George H. Morrill Co., division of 
General Printing Ink Corp., New 
York, has just issued ‘The Color- 
The book 
each 


ater,”” a new color guide. 
is divided 
dealing with a distinct type of ink 
made for a specific purpose, and each 
printed on the kind of stock for which 
the ink is best adapted. Also, instead 
of the usual method used for show- 
ing color, Morrill, realizing that color 
is seldom used alone, has employed 
the use of a No. 5 gray and black on 


into seven sections, 


each page of the main color section 
in order to provide contrast. Com- 
plete information as to permanency, 
resistance to alcohol, paraffine and al- 
kali, as well as many other character- 
istics are given for each color. In 
section 2, in order to show bond inks 
to advantage, Morrill has produced 
several prize-winning letterheads to 
show suggested color specimens. A 
complete section is also devoted to a 
showing of Morrill Morr-Glos inks. 
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Probably the most interesting sec- 
tion of the book is that devoted to 
processed colors. By using the same 
plates and with one exception, the 
same inks, Morrill has shown the con- 
trast in the appearance of the same 
subject by running yellow, red, blue 
and black in that order, then, for com- 
parative purposes, running the black 
plate first down and finishing with 
transparent yellow. The demonstra- 
tion is of practical value to those who 
make it a practice of running the 
black key plate first. A large section 
of the book is also devoted to a dis- 
play of poster inks. Copies of the 
new Morrill ‘‘Colorater’’ are avail- 
able on request. 
. 
Domino Ink Sampler 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co., 
division of General Printing Ink 
Corp., New York, has just issued a 
folder illustrating the reproductive 
qualities of its Domino black ink. 
Illustrations of both halftone and line 
work are included. Copies of the fold- 
er are available. 
a 
Cites Wage & Hour Violations 
A total of 27 New York printing, 
lithography and_ direct-mail letter 
firms have been found guilty of non- 
compliance with the regulations of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act since its en- 
forcement in October 1938, accord- 
ing to an announcement made last 
month by the New York office of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. The announce- 
ment said that the companies found 
guilty had been forced to pay nearly 
$20,000 in back wages and unpaid 
overtime to 681 employees. The 
cases cited in the Wage and Hour 
Division's release showed that the 
most prevalent violations were for fail- 
ure to pay time and a half for overtime, 
and failure to keep adequate records 
as required by the act. 
* 
On Ad Course Committee 
Walter E. Soderstrom, 


executive 


secretary of the National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers, has 
named a member of the committee in 
charge of arrangements for the New 
York Advertising Club’s annual Ad- 
vertising and Selling Course. 


been 








Living Lithography Exhibition 

(from page 49) 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has consented to 
serve as Lithographic Advisor, while Mem- 
bers at Large include Dr. Howard Hovde, 
Professor of Marketing, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce. 

In order to assure comprehensive displays 
on various phases of lithography, numer- 
ous special committees have been set up 
to operate under Mr. Pitz, as follows: 

Miss Katherine Schlater and Mrs. Stella 
Drabkin, chairman and vice-chairman re- 
spectively of the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
Print Committee are working with a com- 
mittee in arranging a coordinated exhibi- 
tion of “Living Lithography” as a fine art; 
plans include a demonstrator in costume, 
pulling actual lithographs from a_ stone 
press, in the gallery devoted to this subject. 
Judson K. Mulford, production manager of 
the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, is in charge 
of the technical “Living Lithography’ dis- 
play, with W. Floyd Maxwell, secretary, 
Lithographers National Association, acting 
as advisor. 

An exhibit of point-of-sale material is 
being arranged by Alvin Grauer, advertising 
manager of Gimbel’s in Philadelphia, with 
H. A. Speckman, sales manager, McCandlish 
Lithograph Corporation of Philadelphia, as 
associate chairman. Miss Marian Hannah 
Winter, of New York will handle the Music 
Display, while Wall Paper and Decorative 
Fabrics will be under the chairmanship of 
Henry Allman, Kayser & Allman, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

The Book Display Committee includes 
Mrs. Mabel Zahn of Charles Sessler's Sons; 
Philadelphia, Arthur W. Rushmore, art 
director of Harper & Brothers, N. Y., and 
Richard W. Ellis, of Haddon Craftsmen, 
Inc., Camden, N. J. H. E. Blank, Jr. of 
Automotive Industries, Philadelphia, will 
decorate one entire gallery with maps. Cera- 
mics and decorative objects will be exhibited 
under the direction of Henry Lee Willett, 
chairman of the Art Alliance Crafts Com- 
mittee, and by Miss Martha Schick, also of 
Philadelphia. The Travel Poster Display 
will be arranged by Miss Grace S. Ewing, 
Chilton Publications, Philadelphia and Clay- 
ton Whitehill, show designer. 

To depict the part lithography has played 
in Philadelphia, both from a commercial and 
an artistic angle, a committee of Philadel- 
phia lithographers has been named which 
includes: Harrison K. Caner, Jr., president 
of Ketterlinus Litho Mfg. Co., chairman; 
A. R. McCandlish, president of McCand- 
lish Lithograph Corp.; and Joseph Hoover, 
president of Joseph Hoover and Sons Co. 
To give nation and industry-wide scope 
to the Exhibition a committee of Industry 
Sponsors has been established which in- 
cludes lithographers and supply houses. 
E. H: Wadewitz, president of Western 
Printing & Lithograph Co., and president 
of the Lithographers National Association, 
is chairman, 
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HALFTONE 
OFFSET 













A Star ae 


“Tune in” on Station C P C (CHILLICOTHE 
PAPER CO.) for news about Halftone Offset. 


“Hear” the story of this “star” offset stock. 


Halftone Offset gives the lithographer the ad- 
vantages of both offset enamel and regular 
offset, eliminates that mottled appearance 


which often ruins the otherwise perfect job. 


Don’t take our word for 
it — write for samples 


and let Halftone Offset's 


Save money by 
shipping via 
Miami Valley 
itself. Shippers’ Assn. 


performance speak for 





PAPER COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Mills 
CHILLICOTHE «© OHIO 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 
1003 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















A trial will seil when the product is 


OKAY 


Therefore we urge every lithographer 
to send for samples of — 


OKAY DEVELOPING INK 


A time tested material with every quality a developing ink 
should have — also made for deep etch plotes. 


OKAY OPAQUE 


The finest negative opaque on the market — consistency ond 
satisfaction assured. 


MASKING OPAQUE 


A recent development, a water soluble opaque for masking on 
celluloid sheets; smooth flowing and non-sticking in humid 
weather. 


REX OPAQUE (Red) 


An opaque for poper films and glass, will not chip or crack, 
and dries rapidly. 


All of these photo-offset specialities are monufectured end 


F. G. OKIE, Inc. 


247 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


or their agents. Also menufecturers of high-grede 
phote-offset inks, fine printing inks, compounds, etc. 























American-Made 


LENSES 


for Photolithography 


“‘The Most Exact Tools” 


ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
£:9 to £:16 


GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
#:6.8, €:8, #:10 


The ideal lens for color Assuring freedom from dis- 
separation negatives. Color- tortion, this is the ideai lens 
- age to produce images — for intricate subjects requir- 
Fle ae ois, °G', ing an intense clarity of def. 
finishing process Racal inition. Focal lengths: 814 
lengths: 12 to 70 inches to 24 inches. 
New sizes 4” and 6” for 
color separation blowups 
from 35 mm. Kodachrome 


GOERZ PRISMS 
of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed 
negatives to save stripping the film, and 
reduction work. 










For FREE literature address DEPT. P L 8 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 EAST 34° ST NEW YORK CITY 





American Lens Makers since 1899 
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What About South America? 
(from page 34) 

and receive a higher standard than the rest 

of the market—standards sufficiently high 

to satisfy the home offices, and definitely 

higher than the public is accustomed to. 

Occasionally importers decide to accept 
this latter standard for their work. One 
of the largest Argentine distributors of 
American automobiles, for instance, for- 
merly a strict stickler for high-class print- 
ing, has lately been distributing printed 
matter of somewhat lower quality. Sup- 
pliers affirm that the company had reached 
the conclusion that it had been overdoing 
the quality angle. 

Another well-known American firm has 
for many years printed locally all its litera- 
ture used in Argentina. It has evidently 
been satisfied with the results, for it is now 
ordering nearly all its material—not only 
for Argentina but for other Latin American 
countries—from local printers. 

To sum up: our quality of typographical 
printing is not up to U. S. standards; nor 
are our photo-engraving facilities as com- 
But photo-lithography does not need 
Improve- 


plete. 
to be imported into this country. 
ment over local quality, if perceptible at all, 
would not be appreciated by the general 
public. And opposition from local printers 
—who, in this line, are strong both numeri- 
cally and financially—would be hampering. 


ENCE, it would appear from these 

two views, contradictory in some 
respects but definitely parallel in their 
general outline, that the U. S. lithog- 
rapher would do well to think long 
and hard before attempting to culti- 
vate the Latin American market except 
through home offices in this country 
of firms with branches in South Ameri- 
ca. As both our correspondent and 
Mr. Bray brought out, South America 
is a price market with a tendency to 
allow quality to go by the board, a 
characteristic which the lithographic 
industry should steer clear of in any 
market. 

7 
Offset Press Operation 
(from page 40) 
danger of distorting the plate or 
weakening the image by successive 
gumming are eliminated, or reduced. 
Fanning is not as simple to con- 

trol as enlargement around the cy- 
show that it 
is possible to have trouble with pa- 
per stretch and image shrinkage pn 
the same sheet across the back edge. 


linder. Experiments 


This is probably due to excess pres- 
sure or the massaging action of the 
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cylinders fanning out the paper 
slightly ahead of printing. Elasticity 
may bring the paper back part way, 
making the image slightly smaller 
but leaving the paper still partly 
fanned. 

If an outside gripper is loose or 
a middle gripper too tight, paper 
may be drawn in until it wrinkles, 
or it may be drawn in just short of 
wrinkling and give an undersized 
impression. The same thing may be 
caused by the setting of the stops or 
a bowed gripper edge on the paper. 
Careful checking of the first color 
both for size and for alignment with 
a straight edge will help discover 
improperly set grippers, stops or feed 
rolls. 

It is vitally necessary to test all 
paper before running the first color 
for a bowed cut along the gripper 
edge. This may be done with a 
straight edge or by bringing two 
gripper edges gently together on a 
flat surface. As a final check, run 
a few sheets thru the press twice to 
see how closely they coincide and 
don't forget to put a side guide 
mark on the edge to show any varia- 
tions there. A _ little time 
spent in starting the first color often 
saves hours throughout the rest of 
the job and turns out far better 
lithography. 


extra 


Install Rutherfords 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
cently installed a Rutherford precision 
photo-composing machine’ size 50x69. 
At Cincinnati another Rutherford com- 
posing machine, same type, but size 
56x72, was installed in the plant of 
Hennegan Company. Both sales were 
made through Rutherford Machinery 
Company's Chicago office. 

e 

Hall Cautions Printers 

Gordon C. Hall, executive 
president of the Associated Printers 
& Lithographers, of St. Louis, recently 
sounded a warning to printers about 
additional printing 
processes without first reckoning all 
He urged 


vice- 


venturing into 


the obstacles to profits. 
printers to make a thorough analysis 
of the situation before purchasing 


new equipment. Pointing out that 


other fields often just look greener, 





Mr. Hall invited those who wish to 
come in for a ascertain 
whether the particular process being 
contemplated actually does offer all 
the possibilities that appear on the 
surface. 


Survey to 


* 

Hold Annual Outing 

The employees of National Litho- 
graph Co., of Detroit, held their an- 
nual picnic last month. As in the past 
the outing was held on the lawns of 
the Huron Pointe residence of W. N. 
Winfield, president of the company, 
who for several years has sponsored 
the affairs for all the employees and 
their families. This year's activities 
included a baseball game, 
lawn dice, an amusing stilt walking 


archery, 


contest, and various other games. Dur- 
ing the course of the day, Jack Moore, 
cf the sales staff, gave boat rides on his 
cabin cruiser around Lake St. Clair. 
Each person was awarded a prize. 

Present, in addition to the president 
of the company, were A. J. Mayer, 
Chas. A. H. Thom and R. W. Ham- 
ilton, directors. 

e 

Hold Stag Picnic 

The annual stag picnic of the Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men brought together 350 printers, 
lithographers, ink makers and supply- 
men for a full day of fun at Camp 
Hoffman in the Cook County Forest 
Preserves last month. Big event of the 
day was the baseball game between the 
Supplymen’s Guild and the Craftsmen, 
won by the latter. Mashie contests, 
horseshoe pitching, an egg throwing 
tournament and_ other 
rounded out the program. The affair 
was the first held under the supervision 
of the Craftsmen’s newly elected lith- 
ographer-president, Jack L. Hagen of 
Workman Mfg. Co. 

e 

Donates Litho Proof Press 

Walter H. Adams, Adams Litho- 
graphing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
presented a lithograph proof press to 
the art department of the University 
of Chattanooga recently. Mr. Adams 
made the donation, he said, because 
sO many contemporary painters are 
working in the lithographic medium 
and because art students of today are 
particularly interested in the process. 


amusements 
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The Meat Packing Industry 

(from page 23) 
approach that is helping us to in- 
crease our sales.” 


i ORDER to obtain representa- 
tive viewpoints on what are con- 
sidered the most important phases of 
advertising and merchandising the 
products of the Meat Packing In- 
dustry, MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, with 
the cooperation of The National 
Provisioner, leading meat packing 
trade journal, got in touch with ex- 
ecutives in charge of advertising for 
several representative meat packing 
companies. Their reactions were as 
follows: 

It is highly important that the meat 
packer take advantage of every mer- 
chandising and selling aid that is 
available—cartons, containers,  dis- 
plays, recipe books, labels, etc. Car- 
tons, containers, wraps and packag- 
ing materials of any kind have but 
two primary factors. The first of 
these is to protect the contents. The 
second is to provide sales appeal. 
How well the cartons perform these 
functions depends partly upon the 
lithographer or carton manufacturer 
—his facilities, staff, and experience. 
The consensus of opinion is that the 
following points are of primary im- 
portance, and that the lithographer 
or printer who makes the best showing 
on these points will also be the one to 
get the greatest share of the business 
available. 

1. Design Facilities 

Lithographers and folding box manu- 
facturers with a capable, experienced 
staff of artists and designers have a 
definite competitive advantage in the 
sale of cartons and containers. This 
is primarily because the meat packer 
has no consistently available source of 
information on color, design, and 
merchandising advantages of related 
package design. The average meat 
packer depends largely on the carton 
manufacturer to design the packages 
used for the various products in the 
plant. 

2. Creative Originality 

Most of the outstanding packages, 
from the point of consumer conven- 
ience and practicability, have been the 
creations of lithographers and carton 
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manufacturers. The meat packer may 
have a basic idea for a package with 
a slightly unusual feature. For ex- 
ample, this may be in the form of 
a carton with a side opening instead 
of the conventional top opening. The 
creative lithographer with the great- 
est originality for developing this 
idea is the one who will get the 
business. 
3. Printing Facilities 

Suitable printing and _ lithograph- 
ing equipment for handling printing 
of cartons in any desired number of 
colors is a factor in building accep- 
tance and holding available business. 
4. Uniformity 

One of the major difficulties of 
meat packers in connection with car- 
tons is uniformity of color. The vari- 
ations in optical appearances of trade- 
marks, package designs and _pack- 
ages caused by color variations is 
important and serious. The lithog- 
rapher with close control over print- 
ing and lithographing and color 
blending is able to produce _pack- 
ages of more consistent and uniform 
He would have a defi- 


appearance. 
nite sales advantage because of this 
factor. 

5. Liners 


Where it is possible to eliminate 
the carton liner due to the material 
of which the carton is made, sub- 
stantial economies can be effected. 
The meat packers expressed great in- 
terest in such a carton. Elimination 
of the liner will also eliminate several 
operations in the process of packag- 
ing, thus not only saving the cost of 
the liner, but also saving much valu- 
able time. This fact should be heavi- 
ly stressed. 
6. Service 

The ability of the lithographer to 
render rush service is frequently an 
important factor in securing new busi- 
ness. Under normal circumstances, 
the packer orders cartons and other 
packaging materials well in advance, 
but some interest was evidenced in 
the ability of the individual lithog- 
rapher to render such service if and 
when necessary. 


| this picture of the Meat 

Packing Industry as a market for 
lithography a number of points which 
in Our opinion are of paramount in- 


terest to the lithographer stand out: 
First, the Meat Packing Industry is 
an alive market; it has long ago 
made up its mind that intensive ad- 
vertising and merchandising pays div- 
idends. Second, it is a market open 
to new ideas. Third, it offers a market 
for a wide list of lithographed prod- 
ucts, running the gamut of practi- 
cally the entire lithographed line, 
from tin decorating to folding box 
manufacture. Fourth, it is a highly 
consistent and concentrated market. 
Fifth, it places a premium on crea- 
tiveness and originality. Sixth, it is 
taxed with a number of advertising 
production problems which are, or 
should be, right up the lithographer's 
alley, namely, true-to-life reproduc- 
tions in their natural colors of meat 
products for window and 


displays, recipe booklets, and posters. 


counter 


Good Damping Essential 

(from page 30) 
water and apply to the affected parts, 
washing off with pumice powder and, 
finally, with gasoline in the usual man- 
ner. On the principle that “an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure’, if you are using a water foun- 
tain solution that tends towards caus- 
ing the above described conditions it 
would be a good policy to change to 
a formula that will not do so. 


Offset Paper at Work 

(from page 39) 
placed singly on a wire rack to be 
hauled away in stacks for slow-drying 
under the controlled temperature pro- 
vided by the weather-making machin- 
ery. The artificial weather prevailing 
in the press room facilitates feeding 
of presses and no time is lost or paper 
spoiled by curling corners. 

The Meyercord people are also of 
the belief that air conditioning im- 
proves the quality of work demanded 
from the films used in the decalco- 
mania process. Film makers have long 
asserted that their films are not affected 
by humidity changes. However, after 
the photo department was moved from 
the fourth floor to the air conditioned 
second floor, it was realized that differ- 
ences previously existing in color plates 
were now under better control. 
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Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
Research Department. Mimeographed lists 
have been prepared of (1) Periodicals 
Abstracted by the Department to Litho- 
graphic Research, and (2) Books of Inter- 
est to Lithographers. Either list may be 
obtained for six cents, or both for ten 
cents in coin or U. S. stamps. Address 
the Department of Lithographic Research, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 

Color Prints Without Headaches. 
B. Dudley. Photo Technique, 2, No. 
6, June 1940, pp. 35-8. A combina- 
tion of wash-off relief and hand color- 
ing is used in the new Flexichrome 
color print process. Ordinary nega- 
tives, standard equipment, and fa- 
miliar techniques are used. Color is 
under complete control at all times, 
and prints may be made in true fac- 
simile or in any desired color scheme. 
The technique is described in de- 
tail, and formulas for solutions given. 

Color Photography. M. Rosebery. 
Chemistry and Industry 1940, p. 29. 
An outline of color photographic 
theories and processes from du Hauron 
to Gaspar. (Chemical Abstracts, 34, 
No. 11, June 10, 1940, p. 3603). 

Photographic Stencil Material. 
A. Murray (to Eastman Kodak 
Company). U. S. Patent No. 2,204,- 
147 (June 11, 1940). A method of 
making upon a thin sheet of trans- 
lucent, elastic rubber an image strong- 
ly adherent thereto and capable of 
contracting and expanding therewith 
that comprises holding said rubber 
sheet with its surface smooth, apply- 
ing a photographic layer to said re- 
sist material, forming a stencil re- 
lief image in the photographic layer, 
treating the material with a solvent 
for the resist material which removes 
such resist material where exposed 
through the photographically formed 
stencil, then applying to the rubber 
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areas thus laid bare a stain capable of 
adhering to the rubber and capable of 
contracting and expanding therewith, 
and then removing the remaining por- 
tions of the resist and photographic 
layers. 

A Densitometer, Simplified and 
Inexpensive. B. Dudley. Photo Tech- 
nique, 2, No. 6, June 1940, pp. 52-5, 
66. For less than $2.00 a densitometer 
of sufficient range to be useful in color 
photography can be built. The instru- 
ment can be calibrated without the use 
of calibrated wedges or photoelectric 
equipment, and can be operated on 
either a.c. or d.c. lines. The balance 
is completely unaffected by voltage 
variations. Details of the construction, 
calibration, and use of this instrument 
are presented. 

Process Practice. No. 6. F. H. 
Smith. Process Engravers’ Monthly, 
47, No. 558, June 1940, pp. 204-5. 
In process line work, as in most other 
photographic work, the exposure must 
be about right despite the emulsion’s 
latitude. To cause the same amount 
of light to fall upon the plate at dif- 
ferent magnifications, (1) the stop 
size may be varied and the exposure 
kept constant, or (2) the stop size 
may be kept fixed and the exposure 
varied. Although both methods are 
practicable, the first is probably the 
better. If a proof of a ten-inch rule 
is placed beside the original, the length 
of its image directly indicates the mag- 
nification when the job is focussed to 
size. A table listing stop sizes in ‘‘f” 
numbers for all magnifications below 
double size and for different camera 
extensions is given. 

A Multigrade Bromide Paper. 
F. F. Renwick. Process Engravers’ 
Monthly, 47, No. 558, June 1940, p. 
181. Ilford Multigrade, a high quall- 


ty photographic paper having approxi- 
mately the speed of bromide paper, 
suits all negatives and permits vari- 
ation of gradation over a wide range 
at the will of the operator. 


The con- 





trast is made to vary not by develop- 
ment changes but by altering the color 
of the printing light by suitable filters. 
It can be used for contact printing and 
enlarging. 

Quality Type Reproduction Be- 
gins With the Repro Proof. G. T. 
Lord. MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, 8, 
No. 6, June 1940, pp. 46, 49. A 
perfect job of lithographic type print- 
ing’ can only be obtained from per- 
fect reproduction proofs. In making 
the proofs, individual type, either 
machine or hand set, is preferred; and 
almost any type face with good legi- 
bility can be used. Some of the type 
faces that give good results are listed. 
Every letter must be perfect and of 
uniform height. A universal type of 
press, a» dull black ink, dull-coated 
paper, and an even, light, “kiss’’ im- 
pression are used. The proofs for 
one of the finest examples of type 
lithography ever produced, “Litho 
Media’, were made in this way. The 
lithographer can attain a much needed 
higher standard of type reproduction 
by exercising control. of reproduction 
proofs. 


Planographic Printing Surfaces 
and Plate Preparation 


Standard Deep-Etch Prints Best. 
J. Stark. Inland Printer, 105, No. 3, 
June 1940, p. 40. The lithographic 
industry needs standardization of deep- 
etch methods and formulas. Following 
a brief review of the general procedure 
of making deep-etch plates, several 
advantages of this method are listed. 

Planographic Printing Plate. 
W. B. Wescott (to Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp.) U. S. Patent No. 
2,205,998 (June 25, 1940). A com- 
posite planographic printing plate 
comprising a facing of amyloid parch- 
ment readily wet by and absorptive of 
water and highly resistant to disinteg- 
ration thereby which parchment when 
substantially dry is readily wettable by 
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grease and, when integrated with 
grease is retentive thereof against the 
displacing effect of water or acidic 
dampening solutions and, when wet 
by water is repellent to grease, such 
parchment being of a substantially uni- 
form high density and corresponding 
translucency and adapted to receive the 
printing image thereon, a backing for 
said parchment and a waterproof inter- 
vening layer by which the parchment 
is secured to the backing, said layer 
being substantially transparent where- 
by indicia on the inner face of the 
backing can be read by incident light 
through the facing and intervening 
layer. 

Steel Plates in Lithography. 
R. B. Fishenden. Modern Lithographer 
and Offset Printer, 36, No. 5, May 
1940, pp. 55-6. It seems doubtful 
that grained steel plates will have any 
practical advantage other than durabili- 
ty for the general run of lithographic 
work. Steel is not as ideal a surface 
for retaining a greasy image as is zinc 
or aluminum. The plates are very ex- 
pensive ; and once bent, they cannot 
be easily flattened. The Allers proc- 
ess, a copper image on stainless steel, 
seems to be the most important new 
development. The printing image is 
practically indestructible, and lack of 
grain is a desirable feature. 


Deep-Etch Litho Plates. A. G. 
Rendall and Morland and Impey, Ltd. 
British Patent No. 520,108. This in 
vention provides for an improved deep- 
etched litho plate and for a system 
whereby such etching is carried out. An 
anodized aluminum plate bears a light- 
sensitive coating of bichromated gum, 
which after exposure and development 
is etched with aqueous ferric chloride 
solution. When the mordant is ap- 
plied in the usual manner, difficulty is 
experienced in properly etching the 
anodized surface, so the etching is ac- 
companied by electrolytic action. The 
solution is applied to the plate by 
means of a velvet pad carried in an 
electrically conductive holder which 
serves as the cathode, the plate becom- 
ing the anode. The pad is charged 
with the mordant and while in contact 
with the plate a current of suitable 
density is caused to flow. The conduct- 


ing surface of the pad, naturally, is 
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aluminum and in order to prevent the 
aluminum oxide resulting from the 
action being deposited upon this sur- 
face and rendering it non-conducting, 
an intermediate layer of felt soaked in 
a solution of 90 per cent glycerin and 
10 per cent ammonium chloride solu- 
tion (10 per cent strength) is placed 
between the aluminum conductor and 
the underside of the velvet. (Process 
Engravers’ Monthly, 47, No. 558, June 
1940, p. 206.) 

The Deep-Etch Process in Lith- 
ography. E. A. Reinoso. Lithogra- 
phers’ Journal, 25, No. 3, June 1940, 
p. 106. Poisonous effects of etching 
fumes have been eliminated by new 
developments in deep-etch solutions. 
Improper balance of etching solutions 
causes disappearance of _half-tones 
when solids hold, or the reverse. Thin 
coating, long exposure, or a high pro- 
portion of dichromate produce sharp 
effects on the plate; while thick coat- 
ing, short exposure, or more ammonia 
cause a full image. For each 10 per 
cent increase in relative humidity, the 
exposure should be shortened 20 sec- 
onds. Development should never re- 
quire more than 2 minutes, or etching 
more than 1-3 minutes. 


Equipment and Materials 

Manufacture of Printing Rolls. 
M. M. Safford (to General Electric 
Company). U. S. Patent 2,204,383 
(June 11, 1940). The method of 
making a printing roll which comprises 
winding on a core provided with a 
partially vulcanized soft rubber surface 
the requisite number of layers of a 
composition comprising alkyd resin 
and plastic polymers of chloroprene, 
securing the end surfaces of the roll 
and tightly binding the resin surface 
with a porous covering, vulcanizing in 
dry heat to the desired surface hard- 
ness, cooling, removing the coverings 
and machining the roller surface to 
size. 


Artificial Light and Its Applica- 


tion (Booklet). Anonymous. Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric and 


Manufacturing Company. This book 
contains information of value to color 
matchers and others interested in the 
effects of light on color. Over 400 
photographs, sketches, line drawings, 





pictorial tables and graphs are used to 
illustrate recent developments in fluo- 
rescent, electrical discharge, and in- 
candescent lamps. (American Ink 
Maker, 18, No. 6, June 1940, p. 37.) 

The Reprotype — A New Photo 
Lettering Device. Anonymous. Mop- 
ERN LITHOGRAPHY, 8, No. 6, June 
1940, p. 59. The Reprotype, a new 
photographic typesetter invented by L. 
Grudin, consists of a magazine of type 
fonts, a composing board, and a special 
camera. The apparatus is claimed to 
set straight lines or curved, in any size 
from 18 to 144 point, combine differ- 
ent styles in one line, repeat a line in 
different sizes without resetting, stretch 
or compress a line, and set in positive 
or negative. 

Paper and Ink 

Ink Improvement Due to Flush- 
ing Process. C. W. Anashansel. 
Share Your Knowledge Review, 21, 
No. 8, June 1940, pp. 31-2. It is 
now possible to flush colors in all 
kinds of special vehicles, including 
gloss varnishes, alkali-resistant var- 
nish, and rotogravure vehicles. Flushed 
colors present the following advan, 
tages: (1) extremely fine dispersion 
of pigment in oil, (2) increased color 
strength in many cases, (3) complete 
wetting of pigment minimizing caking 
and filling, (4) elimination of hard 
color particles, (5) availability for 
gravure of certain hard pigments pre- 
viously avoided, (6) greater speed in 
color matching, (7) reduction of mill- 
ing time, and (8) reduction of loss of 
material during milling. 


Control of the Behavior of Paper. 
V. L. Shaw. Midwestern Lithographer, 
5, No. 1, May 1940, p. 4; No. 2, 
June 1940, p. 4. In this discussion, 
following his talk before the Chicago 
Lithographers Club, Shaw answers 
questions on squaring paper, various 
effects of temperature and humidity on 
paper behavior, conditioning paper, 
and paper storage. 


The Development of Inks for 
Web Offset Presses. R. J. Butler, 
National Lithographer, 47, No. 6, June 
1940, p. 42. A satisfactory ink for 
web offset printing must penetrate the 
paper extremely fast but not dry on 
the rollers, must not affect the rollers 
or blanket, and must have an increased 
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CHECK rest 5 POINTS serore vou suy any DRYER! 
The New Improved SIMPLEX DRYERS Have Them ll! 


1. BELT ALIGNMENT: SIMPLEX DRYERS have 4. SAFETY FEATURES: ALL SIMPLEX Ges 
a patented automatic belt control. No shifting from Models have a combination gas-electric switch end 
pilot light—making it impossible to turn off the moter 


side to side 
2. POSITIVE TRACTION: SimPLEX DRYERS without turning off the gas. (PATENTED) Electric 
are equipped with « direct worm gear drive, guaran models have 3-heat switch. Dryers may be used all 
teeing positive traction. day and turned off without injury to the belts. Prints 
° are carried between the two belts—never touch- 
3. DRYING ABILITY: SIMPLEX DRYERS are han hat teat. 


querenteed to properly dry any form of photographic 

peper—single or double weight. photostatic. blue 

print, negative peper, etc.—without any loss of 5. ADDITIONAL FEATURES: Stee! drive 
Dryers are made in 20. 30, 40 ball-bearing rollers. Enclosed gears connected with 


size or tonal value. 
motor by flexible coupling—insuring longer life to 


and 50 inch widths and are either ges or electrically 
heated. The popular 30 inch model has @ drying motor and gears. Zipper-laced conveying belt 
capecity of Four hundred and fifty 8x10 prints Dryers ere fitted with either 110 or 220-Volt A. C. or 
per hour! D. C. Motor 





FOR OFFSET PRINTERS who use negative paper, the 
SIMPLEX Double-belt Dryer is exectly suited to properly drying 
negative prints 


All machines are shipped set up, ready 


to install and will go through any door = 116-118 W. 14th St. SIMPLEX SPECIALTY CO., Inc. New York, N. Y. 


31” wide by removing arms 











MAKE MONEY 
with 
VARI-TYPER 


Hundreds of Lithographers 
are making money by using 


the Vari-Typer. ... the FREE FOR PRINTERS 


composing Type Writer with ett : 
changeable faces and spaces. . Just paste this ad on 


This compact machine reduces ; 
composition costs for forms, your letterhead vain write for 
bulletins, booklets, catalogs, FREE copy of the new — 
folders, etc., for Offset re- 


Nios "Siauine “pesbaces |  MID-STATES LABEL DESIGN SEE-LEC-TOR 
- 7 = 


Money Making possibilities 
in your business. eel 

WRITE TODAY fo demonstratic ortfolio, *‘How to Mak 

i - VARI "TYPER re a aotean il of wank MID-STATES GUMMED PAPER CO. 

RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 2515 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 


nufact of Vari-Type ‘ ° 
333 Sixth dea” ae wnigues New York, N. Y. New York Cleveland St.Louis San Francisco 
es a 


We compliment the trade of A RE ASON WHY 


modern lithographers for their achievements! 
every one who sells to lithographers should 
LET US PROVE OUR MERITS IN THIS FIELD advertise in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 


SALES TOOL 























Contact Us For , ; 
It is thoroughly read both by the men who buy—in 
the office, and by the men who have important influence 
LITHO EQUIPMENT . the matter of what should be bought—in the shop. 
and SUPPLIES WRITE FOR ADVERTISING RATES TO 
THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


650 W. BALTIMORE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. ons Gee ee nee wee vous. u. ¥. 


"I’m a Student of Ink Behavior?” 


---says the Crescent Gink 























Crescent experts have studied “Ink Behavior” in all types of press- 

rooms for years. Their research and experiments have produced 

Crescent Lithographic Inks that give better performance under many 

adverse as well as ideal conditions. Crescent Inks cost you no more 
. do more for you! 


CRESCENT INK AND COLOR CO. 


WALTER CONLAN, President 
464 N. Fifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pigment concentration so that the 
speed of the press will not cause a 
great degree of variation in tones. The 
conventional type of offset ink has 
been modified to meet the above con- 
ditions. 

Printing Ink Developments. J. D. 
Cohen. Paint, Colour, Oil, Varnish, 
Ink, Lacquer Manufacture, 10, pp. 53- 
4, 70 (1940). A review covering 
progress in technology in letterpress 
ink drying by evaporation under heat, 
the livering of inks, gloss inks and the 
fading of inks. Nineteen references. 
(Chemical Abstracts, 34, No. 11, June 
10, 1940, p. 3932.) 

Sampling Paper for Testing. 
Anonymous. Paper Trade Journal, 
110, No. 25, June 20, 1940, p- 23. A 
revision of TAPPI Standard T 400 
m-36. The selection and handling of 
paper to be tested by TAPPI Standard 
Tests are described. 

Air Conditioning. B. Offen. Mid- 
western Lithographer, 5, No. 2, June 
1940, pp. 5-7. Air conditioning is 
the control of temperature and relative 
humidity. It is often necessary both 
for personal comfort and efhciency, 
and for standardization in industrial 
manufacture. In the printing indus- 
try lack of humidity control causes 
such troubles as static and the wrink- 
ling, curling, and stretching of paper. 
With proper moisture control in the 
plant these troubles will be eliminated, 
packing will stay uniform, and proper 
ventilation is insured. For best results 
paper should be conditioned to a hu- 
midity slightly higher than that of the 
pressroom. 

General 

A Newspaper Supplement By 
Offset. A. H. Reiser. National Lithog- 
rapher, 47, No. 6, June 1940, pp. 26, 
28, 73. Description of the equipment 
and production methods used in litho- 
graphing the four-color Sunday sup- 
plement of the Trenton Times. 

Fifty Years of Phoenix Metal 
Caps. E. J. Ryan. MODERN LITHOG- 
RAPHY, 8, No. 6, June 1940, pp. 52-3, 
55. The color of tin plate, the chang- 
ing of colors by the heat of the drying 
oven and by the final coat of varnish, 
and the fact that the metal does not 
absorb the ink make color matching a 
dificult job for the tin lithographer. 
Designs for individual caps must be 
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accurately lithographed on the tin 
sheets so that they will be in their 
proper positions when the caps are 
finally completed. The colors must 
be able to withstand the rigors of 
manufacturing and packaging opera- 
tions. Drying the lithographed tin 
plate is now a high-speed automatic 
Operation requiring only about 6-8 
minutes. 

Offset Joins the Fourth Estate. 
K. M. Martin. National Lithographer, 
47, No. 6, June 1940, pp. 30, 58, 62. 
The methods used in lithographing the 
first metropolitan daily newspaper 
printed by offset, the Hartford News- 
daily, are described. 

Offset Technique. J. Stark. Inland 
Printer, 105, No. 3, June 1940, pp. 
61-3. Schools of lithography located 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, and 
Pittsburgh are listed. Several difficul- 
ties encountered by a pressman are 
considered, and developing and wash- 
ing out albumin plates are discussed. 
The formula and procedure for mak- 
ing blueprints on albumin, and dot- 
etching formulas are given. 


Control Your Variables! 

(from page 27) 
uncertainties caused by light intensity 
fluctuations and assures an accurate 
photographic exposure even though 
the intensity of the light may vary 
over a 20-to-1 range during the time 
of exposure. It saves time and money 
by eliminating the loss of improperly 
exposed plates and the time and ex- 
pense of making them. It can be used 
in the production of photographic as 
well as lithographic plates. Its opera- 
tion is comparatively simple, requiring 
only to be set for the time known to 
produce the correct negative or litho 
plate. During the exposure the photo- 
electric cell scans the picture area and, 
by the influence of the light falling 
upon it, it either accelerates or retards 
the timing mechanism, thus it takes 
into account fluctuations of light in- 
tensities and proportions the time of 
exposure in accordance with these fluc- 
tuations. Once the correct exposure 
has been determined, the photographer 
can treat all similar copies alike, the 
vigilance of this apparatus assuring 
duplication of results. 


Fluctuation of light during exposure 
has always been an obstacle in the path 
of creating balanced separation nega- 
tives. The Totalux overcomes this dif- 
ficulty for having found the correct ex- 
posure through one filter, the photog- 
rapher need only to change the dial 
setting for the subsequent exposures 
according to the filter factors of the 
particular panchromatic emulsion em- 


ployed. Maximum time interval 20 
minutes. 

e 
Darkroomitis 


(from page 32) 

serves no useful purpose if the room 
is light-proof. A wooden floor should 
be well oiled while a cement floor 
should be painted to lessen the risk of 
dust being raised by the disintegration 
of the wood or cement. If possible 
though, either of the two types of floors 
would be best covered by a good grade 
of linoleum. 

Now for a few important Don'ts. 

(1) Don’t store photographic mate. 
rial in the darkroom. The dampness 
and chemical fumes will cause the de- 
terioration of films and plates to take 
place more rapidly. 

(2) Don’t conduct any 
processing using corrosive or volatile 
chemicals in the darkroom. 

(3) Don’t have any more shelves 


chemical 


in the darkroom than are necessary. 
Shelves catch dirt and dust, which may 
cause pinholes in negatives. 

(4) Don’t permit chemical  solu- 
tions splashed on floor and walis to 
crystallize. Wipe or mop them up 
immediately. 

(5) Don't 
chemicals in the darkrooms. 


store, weigh or mix 
The fine 
chemical dust may get in the air and 
settle down on the negatives with dam- 
aging effects. 

* 

Editors of Dartnell Chi- 
cago, recently announced the names 
of twenty executives to whom it 
awarded gold medals for writing the 
best business letters of the year. 
Among those whose letters were cite«! 
were N. B. Bjornson, Dexter Folder 
Co., Pearl River, N. Y., and R. 
Douglas Foote, Direct Mail Service, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. The object 
of the awards is to raise the standards 
of business letter writing. 


Service, 
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NOTE: This is a classified list of the companies which advertise regularly in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. It will aid you in 
locating advertisements of equipment, materials or services in which you are particularly interested. Refer to the Advertiser’s Index, 
on page 67 for page numbers. “Say you saw it in Modern Lithography.” 


CHEMICALS 


Agfa-Ansco Corp. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Philip A. Hunt Co. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

Norman- Willets Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. M. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 
Sinclair and Valentine Co. 

E. T. Sullebarger Co. 


Techno-Chemical Products Co., Inc. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING 


(Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates) 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Corp. 
International Printing Ink Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
Litho Plate Graining Co. of America, Inc. 

Reliable Litho Plate Graining Co. 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. 

Standard Litho Graining Co. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING MATERIALS 


International Printing Ink Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
The Senefelder Co., Inc. 


J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 


INKS—( Varnishes and Dryers) 


Crescent Ink & Co'or Co. of Penna. 

Martin Driscoll & Co. 

Howard Flint Ink Co. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 

International Printing Ink Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
E. J. Kelly Ink Co. 

George H. Morrill Co. Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
F. G. Okie, Inc. 

H. D. Roosen Co. 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Ine. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co. 

Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Russell Ernest Baum (Folding Machy.) 

Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. (Composing Machines) 
Ben Day, Inc. (Shading Medium) 

Dexter Folder Co. (Folding Machy.) 

Leiman Bros., Inc. (Vacuum Pumps) 


PAPER 


The Martin Cantine Co. 
Chillicothe Paper Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 
Sorg Paper Co. 


Strathmore Paper Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 


PHOTO DRY PLATES AND FILMS 


Agfa Ansco Corp. 

G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. (Photo Dry Plates) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co. 

Norman- Willets Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Aluminum Co. of America (Aluminum Plates) 

American Type Founders Sales Corp. 

Artists Supply Co. (Opaque) 

California Ink Co., Inc. 

The Douthitt Corp. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 

Illinois Zine Co. (Zine Plates) 

William Korn, Inc. (Litho Crayon and Litho Crayon Paper 
Pencil Mfrs.) 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 

Litho Equipment & Supply Co. 

Macbeth Arc Lamp Co. (Arc and Printing Lamps) 

National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 

Norman-Willets Co. 

F. G. Okie, Inc. (Opaques—Developing Inks) 

Harold M. Pitman & Co. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. 

Simplex Specialty Co., Inc. (Film Dryers) 

E. T. Sullebarger Co. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICES 


Baker Reproduction Co. 
Modern Litho Plate Co. 


PRESSROOM EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


American Type Founders Sales Corp. (Presses—Offset Spray 
Gun, etc.) 

Bingham Brothers Co. (Rollers, etc.) 

Sam’! Bingham Son Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 

Godfrey Roller Co. (Dampening Rollers). 

Harris-Sey bold-Potter Co. (Presses) 

R. Hoe & Co., Inc. (Presses—Offset and Metal Decorating) 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

International Press Cleaners & Mfg. Co. (Press Cleaner) 

International Printing Ink Div. of Interchemical Corp. 

Kimble Electric Co. (Motors) 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 

Rapid Roller Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 

The Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc. (Machinists) 

Roberts & Porter, Inc. 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 

Sinclair and Valentine Co. (Blankets) 

Steelitho Plate Corp. (Blanket Cleaner, Steel Plates, etc.) 

E. T. Sullebarger Co. 

W. A. Taylor & Co.. Inc. (nH Control for Fountain Solutions) 

Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
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All classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten cents 
per word. $2.00 minimum, except 
those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment, where the rate is five cents per 
word, $1.00 minimum. Address all 
replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of Modern 
Lithography, 254 W. 31st St., New 
York. Closing date: 1st of month. 


General Information Concerning 
Inventions and Patents: 

A reference book for inventors and 
manufacturers, also containing  sec- 
tions on the registration of trade- 
marks and copyrights, and a “Sched- 
ule of Government and Attorneys’ 
Fees’"—sent free on request. Simply 
ask for “booklet’’ and ‘‘fee schedule.” 
Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel, Reg- 
istered, Patent and Trade-Mark At- 
torneys, 402 Bowen Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

. 
Position Wanted: 

By reliable man who has a thorough 
practical knowledge of lithography. 
For twelve years a successful foreman 
and superintendent, understands nega- 
tives, positives, albumen and deep- 
etch processes. Knows how to lay out 
work, how to handle men and the 
printing of high class offset lithog- 
raphy as economically as _ possible. 
Also well acquainted with planograph- 
ing. At present in middle west but 
will locate anywhere in the United 
States. Address Box #589. 

& 
For Sale: 

Complete photo offset plant with 
two 22 x 34 Harris presses with or 
without factory building. 150 miles 
from New York City. Address Box 
#590. 


Opportunity: 

Color reproduction artist and gen- 
eral litho technician with extensive ex- 
perience here and abroad desires to 
connect with organization interested 
in production of Fine Art Prints 
formerly imported from Europe. Has 
simplified process for reproducing fine 
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art and commercial paintings at 
nominal cost. No special equipment 
or investment required. Prefer small- 
er town and concern which wants to 
build up exclusive line of high-grade 
color work. Have customers for long- 
term seasonal work to fill in. Write 
Albert V. Schuler, Girard Avenue, 
Royal Oak, Michigan. 

e 
Position Wanted: 

Really competent cameraman and 
platemaker, an experienced foreman, 
seeks connection that offers good fu- 
ture. Co-operative and accustomed to 
quality work. Address Box #591. 

e 
Situation Wanted: 

Creative-minded salesman, qualified 
background of 18 years in offset and 
advertising, desires affiliation with ag- 
gressive company both in sales and 
production capacity. Suitable refer- 
Box +594. 


ences. 


For Sale: 

Rotaprint. — Various models, prop- 
erly rebuilt by factory mechanics, with 
original parts. Also several new ma- 
chines latest models. Complete instal- 
lation service including training of 
operators, and manufacturer's guaran- 
tee. Rotaprint Machines, Inc., 141 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

e 
Position Wanted: 

Lithograph pressman 15 years ex- 
perience on Harris and Webendorfer 
offset presses, web or sheet feed. 
Steady worker, locate anywhere. Ad- 
dress Box #592. 

. 
Wanted: 

Camera 14” to 20’ — with lens. 

Address Box #593. 
e 
Position Wanted: 

Camera man and platemaker, can 
make good halftones accurate layouts, 
durable albumin and deep-etch plates. 
Familiar with composing machine. Do 
some art work. Have a little press 


experience. Accustomed to quality 


work. Can manage production. Will 
go anywhere. Address Box #585. 

a2 
For Sale: 

One model Quintuplet Air Pile 
Feeder, 14” x 20”. Baum Folding 
Machine in good running order. Will 
consider terms. Utica Engraving 
Company, Utica, New York. 

* 
Position Wanted: 

Photographer, age 24, experienced 
in line and half tone. Knowledge of 
platemaking and stripping. Six years 


with modern N. Y. plant. Will lo- 
cate anywhere. References. Address 
Box #586. 

ae 
For Sale: 


One 44 x 44 Levy Process Camera 
complete with necessary mechanical 
and electrical equipment. Lens and 
screen optional. Attractively priced. 
Address Box #587. 

+ 
Position Wanted: 

Executive with ten years experience 
in photo offset field is seeking oppor- 
tunity where his experience can be 
utilized. Address Box #588. 

ad 
Infra-Red Rays for Drying 

Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., 
Fostoria, Ohio, is introducing its new 
portable, flexible bank of infra-red 
ray baking and drying lamps, said to 
be specially suitable for dehydration 
of stacks of paper in printing and 
litho plants. The unit is equipped 
with a flat bank of seven reflectors. 
The bank will handle areas up to 
approximately 30 inches in diameter, 
it is claimed, and can be instantly 
adjusted to any bank position de- 
sired and to a height of from 18 
inches to 6 feet. Literature available 
on request. 

° 

Clark Marion, vice-president of 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has devised a plan for the 
municipal cooperation of the city of 
Hamilton with the National Defense 
Program which has been cited by the 
United States War Department as an 
ideal model for other cities. The War 
Department announced that the Hamil- 
ton plan ‘‘was being recommended to 
all communities.” 
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(RED) 


BLOCKS OUT 
WITH A 


a 4 Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 


not crack or chip off. 
Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 


ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘Asco”’ 


“ASCO” 
OPAQUE 


SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 
ty permits close 
contact with print. 


7610 Decker Ave. Cleveland, Ohie 








We Cover the West Coast 


If you are west of Chicago we can help you keep the 
wheels moving (and the profits rolling in) by supplying 
you quickly with dependable equipment, photo supplies 
and chemicals from one of our six completely stocked offices 


wnat EQUIPMENT 
on uur west ) PHOTO SUPPLIES 
coastror =| CHEMICALS 


Your phone will bring a representative — quickly! 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND’ SEATTLE 
SALT LAKE CITY SHANGHAI. CHINA 




















THE RATHBUN «BIRD CO., In 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 


MACHINISTS 


For LITHOGRAPHERS — PRINTERS 










PLANTS MOVED REPAIR SERVICE 
MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED 
85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Telephone: CAnal 6-4145-4146 








LEIMAN BROS. ROTARY 
VACUUM 
— PUMPS — 


Blowers, Gas Pumps, 
Air Motors 
For operating Gas Burn 
ing Blowpipes 
Furnaces 
Oil Burners 
Paper Feeders 
Bottle Fillers 
Gas Machines 
Atomizing 
Agitating Liquids 
Vacuum Printing Frames 
Printers, Bookbinders 
Machinery 
Efficient 
Powerful NOISELESS 


LEIMAN BROS. 
23 Walker Street 
NEW YORK CITY 














REE creer 


That's just what we mean — a 
chance to find out why hun- 
« dreds prefer Supreme Ofiset 
Black. It's a clean working, hard 











SUPREME amen rich ae with an abso- 
ute minimum of “greasing” on 

OFFSET ——. - ” . 
rite for information on our 

BLACK FREE TRIAL OFFER 
. E. J. KELLY COMPANY 


1829 N. Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











KORN’S 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 
ee CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 
0 STICK TUSCHE 
LIQUID TUSCHE 
RUBBING INK 
0 TRANSFER INK 
AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC - PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 


WM. KORN, INC. 
260 WEST STREET NEW YORK 

















LARGE SIZE 
NEGATIVES & PLATES 


FOR THE TRADE 


" alttone 
NEGATIVES to gon f2" 


Deep-etch : 
PLATES p= to 72 inches 


Photo Composing or Vacuum Frame 








Get in touch with us for your large size work. 


MODERN LITHO PLATE CoO. 


406 WEST 31 ST. Tel. LA-4-3398 NEW YORK 























RUSSELL THE FASTEST SELLING 
FOLDERS IN AMERICA 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BAUM 
FOLDING MACHINE V ALUES 


615 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chicago Year Book Out 

A list of Chicago's lithographic 
firms, with reasons why different types 
of lithographed products are prefer- 
able in specific situations, are presented 
in the 1940 edition of the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Year Book and Printing Mart, 
released for distribution in July. 
“Mounting and Finishing of Adver- 
tising Displays’ is discussed in an ar- 
ticle by T. C. Lind, superintendent of 
operations for Arvey Corp; ‘Point of 
Purchase Advertising” is the subject of 
another article by Lloyd Grisamore, 
president of Point of Purchase Adver- 
tising Institute, Inc.; and in a third 
article, Homer J. Buckley, president of 
Buckley, Dement & Co., treats of 
“Direct Mail Advertising.” 

In a section dealing with ‘Printing 
Processes’ S. Frank Beatty, secretary, 
Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, an- 
swers “Eight Questions About Print- 
ing” while the subject of “Ink” is cov- 
ered by a Sinclair & Valentine Com- 
pany advertisement discusses 
“Color Photography” and offers a 
booklet dealing with “The Correct 
Process Inks for Faithful Reproduc- 
tion.’” Paper, bindings and finishings, 
“copy fitting” and other topics of gen- 
eral interest are generously treated. A 
four-page lithographed insert carries 
pictures of the Federated Club “at 
work and play” during the past year. 


which 


Lithos Outstanding Folder 

H. & W. B. Drew Co., lithographers 
of Jacksonville, Fla., recently litho- 
graphed a promotional folder for the 
Master Printers’ Association of Jack- 
sonville which created considerable 
comment because of its appealing copy 
and attractive offset reproduction. The 
folder was intended for local distri- 
bution, advertising all printer-mem- 
bers of the association. However, 
some of the copies were mailed out of 
the state, and one fell into the hands 
of Porte Publishing Co. of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Porte was so taken with 
the job that it ordered 15,000 reprints 
for its own use. The inside page of 
the folder shows a tuck-in reproduc- 
tion of a four-color lithographed let- 
terhead made for the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel. The entire job was produced un- 
der the supervision of Harry J. Halley, 
production manager of the Drew Co. 
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Cold as ice . 


S THIS your salesman going in “cold as ice” on 
a new prospect? Or has the prospect read 
something about your products in your trade 


paper advertising before the salesman gets there? 


You can pave the way for your salesman, in- 
crease his chances of getting the order, and save 
his time by giving the buyer advance information 
about your products through trade paper adver- 


And if it’s the lithographic industry, with its 
door wide open for quality products and services, 
you can pave the way for your salesmen by adver- 


tising in 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HILADELPHIA wili be the un- 

disputed Capitol of the Litho- 
gtaphic Industry in October when the 
industry-wide exhibition of Living 
Lithography gets under way. As a mat- 
ter of fact no city has a better claim 
to the title any other month of the 
year. For it was in that city that Bass 
Otis produced the earliest lithographs 
in the United States. That was in 
1819. Some historians claim that 
lithography was being produced in 
Philadelphia even earlier than that. 
They base their assertion on a report 
in one of the newspapers of that day 
which described some lithographic 
stones and ink found in 1808 in the 
possession of a Dr. Mitchell, a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia. No examples 
of Dr. Mitchell's work has ever been 
found, however, to verify it. 


* * * 


Then, too, Philadelphia was the first 
city to recognize lithography as an art. 
In 1826 the Franklin Institute of that 
city awarded the artist Robert Peale a 
silver medal for his lithograph of 
George Washington. It was in Phila- 
delphia, also, that the first book in the 
United States fully illustrated by the 
lithographic process was produced. It 
was a book called ‘Wild Scenes and 
Wild Hunters,” and, as you might 
gather from the title, was illustrated in 
color. It was produced from chromo- 
lithographic plates by Max Rosenthal 
in 1849. 

* * & 


In the measure of its contribution 
to lithography, Philadelphia stands 
second to none. However, the purpose 
of the Living Lithography exhibition 
will be not to evaluate the contribu- 
tions made by different cities and sec- 
tions of the country, but to appraise 
the industry and the art as a whole. 


* * * 


Have you renewed your subscrip- 
tion to M.L.? Better do it now! If 
you have received a subscription re- 
newal notice lately, don’t file it,—send 
in your check without delay! 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
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This Sticks on the Job! 


Here’s the ideal adhesive for supporting 


film evenly and securely on glass for 


camera exposures. Agia Stay-Flat Solu- 


tion--available in convenient sizes--brings 


you these superior echaracteristies: 


I. 
2. 
3B. 
fi. 
De 
6. 
7. 


ae 


Perfect adhesion. 

Two types -- Regular and Matte. 
Easy to apply. 

Application used repeatedly. 
Eeonomieal. 

Clean. 

Dependable. 


LAT SOLUTION 


~ FOR BEST RESULTS 
eh ibe USE BEST MATERIALS 
( 


Agia Ansco. Binghamton, N.Y. Made in U.S. A. 





A HARRIS PRESS 


TELLS ITS @G@Ma’7" STORY - 


© LSH © 461 x 6812 Four coLoR « 


The profit-making performances of hundreds 


of Harris Presses is the message that Harris 
Presses deliver to the Lithographic industry. Lith Chemicals 


® Through research, Harris 


, _— has developed and standardized 
quality Lithographic jobs you can sell for profit wi shits te tall ie 


Let a Harris Press tell you its own story—in 


and that will bring you repeat orders. etch and surface plate mak- 
ing processes. Full details upon 


request. Write us with reference 
Offset presses and manufactures a complete line 
to your lithographic problems. 


Harris is the pioneer builder of successful 


—a size and type for every need, and in from 


one to four color models. 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


HARRIS - SEYBOLD . POTTER - COMPANY: 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSF 


tance a le ae ene ge et iit 
St. + Atlanta, 120 Spring St, N.W. * San Francisco, 420 Market St. + Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal + Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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